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MANUAL. 


- ♦— 

-  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  following  observations  are  intended  merely  to 
guard  the  pupil  against  the  most  common  errors  in  pro¬ 
nunciation.  No  school  education,  however,  will  be  com¬ 
plete  which  does  not  include  the  thorough  study  of  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  the  latest 
edition  of  Webster’s,  and  a  “  Manual  of  English  Pronun¬ 
ciation  and  Spelling  ”  by  Messrs.  Soule  and  Wheeler, 
contain  standard  treatises  on  this  subject.  An  elegant 
pronunciation  of  one’s  mother-tongue  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  often  neglected  for  more  showy  ones,  but  is  second 
to  none  in  real  value.  Grace  and  ease  of  utterance,  like 
good  manners,  are  marks  of  good  breeding,  and  are  con¬ 
stant  passports  to  favor.  A  nice  ear,  correct  taste,  and 
attention  to  the  practice  of  the  best  speakers,  are  requisite 
for  their  attainment.  Mistakes  in  accent  can  be  more 
easily  avoided,  and  hence  are  less  pardonable  than  faults 
of  articulation.  Be  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected  in 
your  manner  of  speaking  and  reading,  and  imitate  no 
peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  others  till  you  have  tested 
them  by  reference  to  the  best  authorities. 

1.  A  in  parent  (not  payrent ),  apparent ,  transparent , 
does  not  have  the  sound  of  a  in  fate,  but  that  of  a  in 
care  ;  in  respect  to  chary  and  wary,  usage  is  divided. 

In  grass,  gasp,  cast,  fast ,  castle ,  ash,  after,  dance,  ad - 
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vance ,  disaster ,  grant ,  and  some  others,  the  a  has  a  sound 
intermediate  between  «  in  father  and  «  in  The 

broad  sound  in  these  words  is  a  vulgarism,  the  short 
sound  savors  of  affectation. 

Avoid  giving  the  sound  of  final  le  to  terminations  in 
al ;  as  in  mental  (not  mentle),  metal,  vital ,  total.  So,  too, 
Satan  is  not  Sdt’n. 

2.  Ai  in  again  and  against  should  be  sounded  like  e  in 
then. 

3.  In  terminations  in  el  the  e  is  generally  sounded ;  as 
in  model  (not  moddle ),  travel,  level,  marvel,  vessel.  But 
grovel,  mantel,  ravel,  shovel,  and  a  few  others,  are  excep¬ 
tions. 

In  terminations  in  en  the  e  is  generally  dropped  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  as  in  harden,  broken,  open,  heaven,  often 
(off’ri),  soften.  But  chicken,  mitten,  sloven,  sudden , 
woollen,  are  exceptions. 

In  beloved,  blessed,  cursed,  learned,  winged,  the  e  should 
be  sounded  if  the  words  are  used  as  adjectives,  dropped 
if  used  as  verbs  or  participles.  A  learned  man  ;  he  has 
learned  much  ;  the  lesson  is  learned. 

Sound  the  e  in  the  distinctly  before  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  indistinctly  before  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  consonant.  The  eye ,  the  art ,  the  heir,  the 
book,  the  house,  the  school. 

4.  In  monosyllables  in  ss,  st,  th,  avoid  giving  o  the 
sound  of  aw  ;  as  in  cost,  lost,  moss,  gloss,  cloth,  broth.  A 
sound  intermediate  between  the  broad  and  the  short  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Give  the  proper  long  sound  to  o  in  coat,  boat,  bone, 
both,  home,  stone,  whole,  road,  most ,  only,  throat,  and  the 
sound  of  oo  in  moon  to  roof,  room,  root,  spoon,  soon.  Shone 
is  pronounced  shon  by  the  majority  of  orthoepists. 
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5.  U  has  the  sound  of  oo  only  after  r  ;  as  in  rule ,  true. 
Its  regular  long  sound  is  heard  in  mute ,  beauty.  Careless 
speakers  often  give  the  first  sound  for  the  second ;  as  in 
duty,  Tuesday,  stupid ,  tune,  lute,  absolute,  tube,  dew,  new. 

6.  iiT should  always  be  sounded  when  it  begins  a  sylla¬ 
ble  not  initial ;  as  in  abhor,  perhaps,  vehement ,  behest,  ex¬ 
haust.  Sound  the  h,  also,  in  hospital,  humble,  homage. 

7.  R  should  be  slightly  trilled,  or  rolled,  before  a  vowel 
not  silent ;  in  other  cases  it  has  a  smooth  sound.  In  no 
case  is  it  silent.  Ray,  pray,  breast,  arid,  peril,  spirit , 
berry,  hurry,  orb,  harbor,  party,  pillar,  verb,  for,  liberty , 
mar,  bar,  cardinal. 

8.  The  sharp  and  flat  sounds  of  th,  as  in  thin  and  then , 
are  sometimes  confounded.  It  is  sharp  in  path,  oath,  truth , 
truths,  but  flat  in  oaths ,  paths. 

9.  In  your  common  speech  be  careful  that  for  does 
not  become  fur  or  faw  ;  or,  ur  or  aw  ;  of,  o  or  u  ;  to,  the 
French  te  ;  them,  um. 

10.  “Those  who  wish  to  pronounce  elegantly,”  says 
Walker,  “  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  unac¬ 
cented  vowels,  as  a  neat  pronunciation  of  these  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  speaking.”  Pronounce  deli¬ 
cate,  intricate,  appetite,  elegant,  diffident,  fallible,  fidelity , 
imitate,  discipline,  syllogism,  deluge,  fortune ,  literature, 
erudite,  virulent,  figure,  tenure,  verdure,  to-morrow ,  pillow, 
window ,  thorough. 

11.  In  general,  sound  distinctly  every  letter  not  abso¬ 
lutely  silent.  There  is  little  danger  of  sounding  letters 
which  ought  to  be  silent,  but  great  care  and  much  prac¬ 
tice  are  necessary  to  guard  against  the  opposite  danger  of 
dropping  or  slurring  letters  which  ought  to  be  sounded. 
Pronounce  distinctly  the  following :  —  Slept,  kept,  nests , 
clothes,  sixths,  guests,  shrub,  shrewd,  shrill,  shrink,  so- 
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ciety,  nominative ,  generally ,  different ,  geography,  instru¬ 
ment,  philosophy,  violence,  favorite,  separately,  victory , 
temporarily,  nursery,  inexorably ,  innocent,  genuine ,  con¬ 
tinually ,  participle,  a  great  deal,  a  good  deal,  at  any  rate , 
J  don’t  know. 

12.  The  following  words  are  frequently  accented 
wrongly  :  —  Afterwards ,  adult,  adverse ,  ally,  celibacy , 
chastisement,  coadjutor ,  combative,  compensate,  confiscate , 
consummate,  contemplate,  conversant,  construe,  demon¬ 
strate,  exemplary,  expletive,  exponent,  finance,  incompar¬ 
able,  indisputable ,  lamentable,  lyceum,  museum,  mischiev¬ 
ous,  opponent ,  peremptory,  precedence ,  precedent  (adj.), 
recess,  research,  resource,  robust,  romance. 

13.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  in  which  the  same  form 
is  used  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  observe 
the  rule  for  the  position  of  the  accent,  the  verb  generally 
having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  noun  or 
adjective  on  the  first ;  as  in  accent ,  conduct,  compound , 
desert,  &c.  See  the  list  in  Worcester’s  Dictionary. 

In  like  manner,  a  few  nouns  and  adjectives  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  accenting  the  noun  on  the  first  syllable  and 
the  adjective  on  the  last ;  as,  August,  compact,  instinct, 
minute,  supine. 

14.  Avoid  giving  a  secondary  accent  to  words  which 
properly  have  but  one ;  as,  circumstances,  interesting. 
Strike  the  accented  syllable  sharply,  and  touch  lightly, 
but  distinctly,  the  unaccented  ones.  Pronounce  salvation, 
location,  territory,  precisely,  exactly,  gigantic,  italics,  leg¬ 
islature,  circumstances,  interesting. 

15.  Pronounce  such  forms  as  James’s,  Mr.  Bates’s,  as 
if  they  were  words  of  two  syllables.  Where  the  sound, 
however,  is  very  harsh,  it  is  better  to  use  the  preposition 
of;  as,  The  house  of  Socrates,  not  Socrates’s  house. 
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F or  convenience,  a  few  rules  for  words  most  likely  to 
be  misspelled  are  here  given.  They  nearly  all  relate  to 
the  formation  of  derivatives  from  simple  words  by  the 
addition  of  certain  endings.  The  dictionaries  will  furnish 
a  few  others.  But  for  the  spelling  of  the  primary  forms 
there  is  no  safeguard  so  good  as  familiarity  with  the  words 
themselves  and  with  their  etymology.  A  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  a  great  help,  as  the  original  composition  of  a 
word  will  often  solve  a  doubt  whether  a  consonant  should 
be  doubled  or  not.  French  etymology  is  also  a  help; 
but  most  French  words  in  passing  into  English  have 
changed  their  form  somewhat ;  as,  enemy  from  Fr.  en- 
nemi ,  address  from  Fr.  adresse,  agreeable  from  Fr.  agre- 
able:  or  come  from  an  earlier  form  than  that  at  present 
in  use ;  as,  amiable ,  hazard ,  isle ,  which  were  formerly 
spelled  in  French  as  at  present  in  English.  In  some 
words  the  English  follows  the  Latin  rather  than  the 
French  spelling ;  as,  medicine  from  the  Latin  medicina 
(Fr.  medecine ),  independent  from  the  Latin  in  and  de~ 
pendens  (Fr.  independent).  Indelible  (Lat.  in  and  de- 
lebilis )  deviates  from  both. 

1.  Final  e,  if  single,  is  dropped  before  endings  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel,  retained  before  those  beginning  with 
a  consonant ;  as,  lovable,  lovely  ;  seeing,  fleeing.  Awful , 
duly ,  truly ,  wholly,  mileage,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Words  ending  in  ce  and  ge  are  also  exceptions,  be¬ 
cause  the  e  is  needed  to  keep  the  consonants  soft;  as, 
peaceable,  changeable;  after  dg,  however,  the  e  is  not 
needed,  as  the  g  is  made  soft  by  the  d ;  as,  judgment , 
abridgment,  acknowledgment.  Hoeing,  shoeing ,  retain  the 
e,  to  prevent  doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation ;  and  dyeing 
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singeing,  tingeing,  to  distinguish  them  from  dying ,  sing¬ 
ing,  tinging.  Before  the  ending  ing,  words  in  ie  change 
the  ie  into  y  ;  as,  dying,  lying. 

2.  Final  y  is  generally  changed  to  i  before  additions, 
if  the  y  is  preceded  by  a  consonant ;  if  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  retained  ;  as,  happiness,  happier,  berries,  joy¬ 
ous,  days,  valleys,  obeying.  Derivatives  of  dry ,  shy,  sly, 
shy,  are  best  written  with  y,  as  dryly ,  shyness,  slyly ,  skyey . 
Laid ,  paid,  said,  daily,  are  also  exceptions.  Verbs 
ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  on  taking  the  end¬ 
ing  ing,  retain  the  y,  to  avoid  doubling  the  i.  In  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  proper  names  the  y  must  not  be  changed,  except  in 
the  Sicilies.  Before  ous,  y  is  changed  to  e  ;  as,  bounteous. 

3.  Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble,  when  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  sound,  double  the 
final  consonant  before  an  ending  beginning  with  a  vowel ; 
as,  robbed,  trimming ,  acquittal.  If  the  accent  is  thrown 
back  by  the  addition  from  the  final  syllable,  the  final  let¬ 
ter  is  not  generally  doubled  ;  as,  refer,  reference,  prefer, 
preference.  A  very  important  exception  to  the  above 
rule  is  made  by  most  authorities  in  regard  to  verbs  end¬ 
ing  in  l  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  sound  ;  these  double 
the  l,  though  not  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ; 
as,  travelled,  traveller,  libellous,  revelling.  Derivatives  of 
parallel,  as  unparalleled,  never  double  the  final  l.  Kidnap 
and  worship  double  the  final  p,  and  wool  forms  woollen. 
If  the  word  is  of  classic  origin,  it  follows  the  classic 
spelling ;  as,  excellence  (not  from  excel,  but  from  Lat. 
excellentia),  tranquillity  (not  from  tranquil,  but  from  Lat. 
tranquillitas) ,  inflammation  (not  from  inflame ,  but  from 
Lat.  inflammatio).  In  like  manner,  crystallize  follows  the 
Greek  spelling. 

4.  A  double  consonant  is  generally  preserved  in  deriv- 
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atives  formed  by  suffixes  ;  as,  stillness ,  gruffly.  But  dul- 
ness,  fulness ,  skilful ,  wilful ,  and  enrolment ,  instalment , 
inthralment,  thraldom ,  are  exceptions. 

5.  A  double  consonant  is  generally  preserved  in  deriv¬ 
atives  formed  by  prefixes  ;  as,  recall ,  foretell ;  but  write 
distil ,  fulfil ,  instil,  until. 

6.  In  compounds  the  letters  that  compose  the  simple 
words  are  generally  preserved.  The  exceptions  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  full ;  as,  sinful ,  awful :  some  of  those  of  all ; 
as,  already ,  almighty ,  almost ,  withal :  and  welfare ,  chil¬ 
blain,  and  a  few  others. 

7.  In  spelling  words  in  which  the  sound  of  long  e  is 
represented  by  ei  or  ie,  remember  that  ei  is  used  when 
immediately  preceded  by  c,  ie  in  other  cases  ;  except 
either ,  neither ,  inveigle,  leisure,  seignior,  seine ,  seize,  weird. 

8.  The  plural  of  nouns  in  o  is  formed  regularly  by 
adding  s,  if  the  o  is  preceded  by  a  vowel;  as,  cameos, 
folios.  When  o  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is 
formed  in  some  words  in  s ;  as,  cantos ,  bravos,  solos, 
octavos ;  in  others  in  es ;  as,  cargoes,  echoes,  mottoes, 
potatoes,  volcanoes.  Quarto  admits  both  forms.  In  com¬ 
pound  nouns  written  with  the  hyphen,  add  the  s  to  the 
part  which  constitutes  the  noun  ;  as,  courts-martial.  The 
possessive  is  formed  regularly.  The  plural  of  compounds 
written  without  a  hyphen  is  regular ;  as,  spoonfuls. 

9.  Put  the  apostrophe  in  writing  a  possessive  case,  in 
the  singular,  before  the  s  ;  in  the  plural,  after  the  s  ;  as,  the 
lady's  hat,  the  ladies'  hats.  In  such  proper  names  as  James, 
Mr.  Jones,  write  the  possessive  singular  with  's,  the  plural 
with  es,  the  possessive  plural  with  es',  as  in  other  words  ; 
thus,  James's  book,  the  Joneses,  the  Joneses'  house.  Use 
the  apostrophe,  also,  in  writing  the  plural  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  figures,  and  words  used  without  reference  to 
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their  meaning;  as,  ABC’s,  two  5’s,  u  Too  many  ifs  are 
in  the  way.”  Lastly,  use  the  apostrophe  where  one  or 
more  letters  have  been  omitted  ;  as,  e'er,  can’t. 

10.  The  hyphen  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  divide  syl¬ 
lables,  when  part  of  the  word  is  carried  to  the  next  line. 
It  is  better,  however,  generally  to  leave  the  space  and 
avoid  breaking  a  word.  Use  the  hyphen,  also,  in  com¬ 
pounds  in  which  both  parts  have  a  separate  accent,  as 
fool-hardy ,  monk’s-hood,  all-power  fid.  When  one  of  the 
parts  has  lost  its  accent,  the  hyphen  is  not  generally  ne^ 
cessary ;  as,  blackbird  (compare  a  black  bird).  The  prin¬ 
cipal  exceptions  are  compounds  in  which  similar  conso¬ 
nants  or  two  or  more  vowels  would  be  brought  together 
by  writing  them  without  the  hyphen  ;  as,  snow-white', 
head-dress,  love-apple,  sea-air :  or  in  which  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  would  be  obscured ;  as,  gas-holder,  loop-hole:  or  in 
which  a  verb  is  united  to  a  noun,  adverb,  or  preposition  ; 
as,  makeshift,  set-to :  compounds  ending  in  book,  or  tree  ; 
as,  blank-book,  pine-tree :  and  all  compound  adjectives, 
however  formed  ;  as,  home-sick,  ill-bred,  worn-out,  weak¬ 
winged. 

11.  The  diseresis  is  placed  over  the  second, of  two  suc¬ 
cessive  vowels  not  forming  a  diphthong,  as  aerial,  reen¬ 
force.  Or  if  the  first  vowel  belongs  to  a  prefix,  the 
hyphen  may  be  used  ;  as,  re-enforce. 

12.  Use  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  (1)  of  every 
sentence  and  line  of  poetry  ;  (2)  of  all  names  of  God  and 
of  titles  of  office  or  respect ;  (3)  of  every  proper  name, 
whether  noun  or  adjective  ;  (4)  of  names  of  objects  per¬ 
sonified  ;  (5)  of  common  names  which  are  to  be  made  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent ;  (6)  of  every  direct  quotation  which 
gives  a  complete  sense  ;  (7)  of  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  of  the  months.  (8)  Capitals  are  also  used 
in  writing  the  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  0. 
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Note.  —  The  orthography  which  has  been  followed 
in  the  rules  for  spelling,  and  in  the  List  of  Words,  is 
that  of  Dr.  Worcester  and  the  best  English  lexicog¬ 
raphers.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Webster  attempted 
to  reform  the  spelling  of  several  classes  of  words  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  spelling  was  more  conformable  to 
the  etymology,  or  was  only  following  changes  which  had 
already  been  made  in  similar  words.  His  object  was 
to  bring  the  spelling  of  the  language  more  fully  under 
rules  and  fixed  principles.  It  is,  however,  generally 
maintained  that  the  true  standard  in  matters  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  orthography,  and  rhetoric,  is  the  usage  of  the 
best  speakers  and  writers  of  the  time ;  and  that  etymol¬ 
ogy  and  analogy  should  decide  only  where  that  usage  is 
divided.  Some  of  Dr.  Webster’s  innovations  have,  never¬ 
theless,  been  widely  adopted  in  this  country,  but  not  as 
yet  by  the  best  writers.  Many  of  those  founded  upon 
etymology  were  abandoned  in  the  edition  published  after 
Dr.  Webster’s  death  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof. 
Goodrich,  as  too  violent  departures  from  the  established 
mode  of  spelling  and  not  likely  to  be  adopted.  The 
latest  edition  (1864),  edited  by  Prof.  Porter,  “recom¬ 
mends  and  follows  the  peculiar  modes  of  spelling  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Webster  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the 
acknowledged  analogies  of  the  language,”  but  subjoins 
the  old  style  of  spelling  to  the  new  as  an  alternative.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  spelling  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  differs  from  that 
of  other  lexicographers,  taken  from  Messrs.  Soule  and 
Wheeler’s  “  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spell- 
mg  :  — 

1.  Words  terminating  in  re,  as  centre ,  theatre ,  have  the 
termination  changed  to  er  ( center ,  theater ),  except  acre , 
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chancre ,  massacre ,  and  ogre,  in  which  the  change  would 
lead  to  an  erroneous  pronunciation.  Words  of  this  class, 
however,  are  given  in  both  modes  of  spelling,  a  preference 
only  being  expressed  for  the  termination  er ,  on  the  ground 
that  other  words  of  like  termination,  as  chamber ,  cider, 
have  already  undergone  this  change. 

2.  Most  of  those  words  which  by  long  usage  have 
formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  a  final  conso¬ 
nant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  in  the  primitive  is  not 
doubled  in  the  derivative,  on  adding  a  syllable  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  unless  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  as 
the  derivatives  of  travel  (usually  spelt  traV elder,  travel¬ 
ling,  travelled,  &c.),  and  about  fifty  other  words  ending  in 
l,  together  with  the  derivatives  of  hi1  as,  caVbu-ret,  com1- 
pro-mit,  suV phu-ret,  and  woVship,  are  spelled  without 
doubling  the  final  consonant  of  the  primitive,  in  order  that 
they  may  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  final  conso¬ 
nant,  however,  is  doubled  in  the  derivatives  of  kidnap. 

3.  The  words  enrollment,  installment,  inthrall,  inthrall- 
ment,  thralldom,  are  spelled  in  this  manner,  with  a  double 
l,  for  the  reason  that,  if  spelled  with  a  single  l,  they  are 
liable  to  be  mispronounced  by  giving  to  the  vowel  that 
precedes  this  letter  its  short  sound. 

4.  The  words  distill,  instill,  fulfill,  are  spelled  in  this 
manner,  with  a  double  l,  because  their  derivatives,  distil¬ 
ler,  instilling,  fulfilled,  &c.,  must  be  written  with  the  l 
doubled. 

5.  The  derivatives  of  dull,  full,  skill ,  and  will,  are 
spelled  with  double  l,  as  in  dullness,  fullness,  skillful,  will¬ 
ful,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  exceptions  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule. 

6.  The  words  defense,  offense,  and  pretense  are  thus 
spelled,  with  s  instead  of  c,  because  s  is  used  in  the  deriv- 
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atives,  as  in  defensive ,  offensive,  pretension,  and  because 
the  same  change  has  already  been  made  in  the  words  ex¬ 
pense,  license,  and  recompense. 

7.  The  verb  practice  is  thus  spelled,  with  c  instead  of  s 
before  the  final  e f  1st,  because  similar  verbs,  as  notice, 
apprentice,  in  which  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable, 
are  so  spelled ;  2d,  because  a  distinction  of  spelling  between 
a  noun  and  a  verb  of  liket>rigin  belongs  properly  to  words 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  device ,  n.,  devise ,  v. ;  3d, 
because  such  a  distinction  in  spelling  this  verb  with  an  s 
{practise),  leads  to  a  wrong  pronunciation,  the  termination 
ise  in  verbs  being  usually  sounded  the  same  as  ize. 
Though  this  spelling  {practice)  is  proposed  as  the 
preferable  one,  the  other  form  {practise)  is  also  given. 

8.  The  words  mould  and  moult  are  given  in  this  spell¬ 
ing,  but  a  preference  is  expressed  for  the  forms  mold  and 
molt,  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
words  as  bold,  colt,  fold,  gold ,  &c.,  in  which  the  u  has 
either  been  dropped  or  was  never  introduced. 

9.  Drought  and  height  are  given  as  the  established 
orthography  of  these  words,  but  the  forms  drouth  and 
hight  are,  on  some  accounts,  considered  preferable,  and 
are  given  as  alternative  modes  of  spelling. 


ERRORS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

1.  The  article  is  often  omitted  where  it  should  be  re¬ 
peated  ;  as,  “  The  metaphorical  and  literal  meaning  of 
words  should  be  distinguished ;  ”  “  The  third  and  fifth 

chapter  of  John ;  ”  “  Neither  the  Old  nor  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  ”  “  The  past  and  present.”  — The  definite  and  the 
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indefinite  are  often  mixed ;  as,  “  An  eagle  is  the  emblem 
of  the  United  States  ;  ”  “A  diphthong  is  the  combination 
of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable.”  —  The  use  of  the  indefinite 
article  after  “  a  hind  of ]  ”  “  a  sort  of,  ”  is  a  frequent  error. 

2.  An  adjective  is  often  used  with  the  government  of 
the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  where  a  preposition 
should  be  inserted  after  it ;  as,  “  Undeserving  notice  ;  ” 
“  Conduct  unbecoming  a  young  gentleman.”  —  An  adjec¬ 
tive  is  often  used  for  an  adverb.  Use  the  adverb  to 
express  manner,  the  adjective  when  you  wish  to  express 
quality  or  state.  Compare  “  She  looks  cold,”  “  She 
looks  coldly  on  him ;  ”  “  They  stood  firm,”  “  They  stood 
firmly  by  him;  ”  “Water  is  frozen  easier  than  alcohol,” 
“This  lesson  is  easier  than  the  last.”  —  Less  is  often 
used  for  fewer  ;  as,  “  The  less  people  are  present,  the 
better  it  suits  me  ;  ”  “  There  are  no  less  than  a  hundred 
present.”  —  Whole  and  all  are  confounded ;  “  All  the 
school  ”  and  “  The  whole  school  ”  are  both  correct,  but 
in  different  senses. 

It  is  generally  incorrect  to  put  a  cardinal  numeral  be¬ 
fore  an  ordinal ;  as,  “  The  three  first ;  ”  yet  it  is  correct 
if  three  firsts  are  meant. 

3.  Mistakes  are  made  more  frequently,  perhaps,  in 
the  use  of  pronouns  than  in  the  use  of  any  other  part 
of  speech,  particularly  in  respect  to  case  and  number. 
Correct  the  following:  — 

“Between  you  and  I;”  “Did  you  suppose  it  was 
me  ?  ”  “  She  had  no  thought  of  its  being  me  ;  ”  “  If  I 
were  you  or  her  ;  ”  “  Is  she  taller  than  me  ?  ”  “  Who 
do  you  take  me  to  be  ?  ”  “  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
am  ?  ”  “  These  sort ;  ”  “  These  kind.” 

Each  and  every  refer  to  one  of  many ;  either  and  neither 
properly  refer  to  one  of  two  ;  each  other  to  two ;  one 
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another  to  mgre  than  two.  Substantives  connected  by  or 
or  nor  should  be  taken  separately,  and  pronouns  referring 
to  them  should  be  singular  if  the  words  to  which  they 
refer  are  singular ;  if  the  substantives  are  of  different 
persons,  the  proper  pronoun  must  be  used  with  each.  — 
Personal  pronouns  follow  the  number,  gender,  and  per¬ 
son,  of  the  words  to  which  they  refer.  Always  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  what  word  you  intend  the  pronoun  to 
refer.  If  in  any  case  there  is  possibility  of  confusion, 
change  the  form  of  expression.  —  Correct  the  following 
sentences :  — 

u  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn,  received  the  reward  to 
which  they  were  entitled  “  Every  one  of  you  will  lose 
your  lives  ;  ”  “Neither  of  us  sought  our  own  interest;” 
“  You  may  take  either  of  the  five  that  please  you  ;  ”  “  All 
the  members  of  the  family  love  each  other.”  —  “  Neither 
Venice  nor  Genoa  retain  the  rank  they  once  held;” 
“  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  Charles  I.  or  Charles 
II.  deemed  it  wortn  their  while  to  consult  the  happiness 
of  their  subjects  ;  ”  “  Neither  I  nor  my  neighbors  neglect 
our  friends ;  ”  “  Will  some  one  of  you  lend  me  your 
book.”  —  “  The  farmer  told  the  lawyer  that  his  ox  had 
gored  his  horse  ;  ”  “  They  were  summoned  occasionally 
by  their  Kings  when  compelled  by  their  wants  to  have 
recourse  to  their  aid ;  ”  “  The  simplicity  of  style  main¬ 
tained  throughout  this  book,  has  always  led  me  to  ad¬ 
mire  it.” 

4.  Who  and  whom  refer  to  persons,  which  to  animals 
and  things,  and  that  to  nouns  of  either  kind ;  hence  the 
latter  should  be  used  when  both  are  referred  to.  That  also 
implies  a  closer  connection  with  the  antecedent.  — -  Collec¬ 
tive  nouns  should  be  followed  by  which ,  when  used  with 
a  singular  verb  ;  by  who ,  when  used  with  a  plural.  —  A 
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pronoun  should  not  be  made  to  stand  for  an  adjective 
or  a  finite  verb.  —  The  relative  adverbs  when ,  where , 
whence ,  how ,  why ,  after  nouns  of  time,  place,  manner  or 
cause,  are  equivalent  to  relative  pronouns  with  preposi¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  two  forms  are  not  always  equally  elegant. 
- — Place  the  relative  and  its  antecedent  as  near  each 
other  as  possible.  —  The  relative  itself  connects  clauses, 
and  hence  no  conjunction  should  be  used  before  it,  unless 
two  or  more  relative  clauses  are  to  be  connected.  —  Cor¬ 
rect  the  following  :  — 

“  The  passengers  and  baggage  which  had  arrived ;  ” 
“  The  family  whom  I  visited ;  ”  “  Who,  who  looks  upon 
the  heavens  can  doubt  ?  ”  “  The  best  men  whom  we 
know.”  —  “  That  ingenious  nation,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  modern  literature,  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  talent  of  narration.”  —  “  Homer  is  remark¬ 
ably  concise,  which  renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  ” 
“  He  declared  that  he  would  not  retreat,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  giving  up  the  cause.”  —  “This  is  one 
of  those  cases  when  the  rule  is  not  to  be  followed  ;  ”  “A 
document  where  their  grievances  were  set  forth  ;  ”  “  The 
premises  whence  they  drew  these  conclusions  ;  ”  “  The 
way  how  it  was  done  ;  ”  “  The  end  why  we  were  placed 
here.”  —  “  They  flew  to  arms  and  attacked  Northumber¬ 
land’s  horse,  whom  they  put  to  death  ; ”  “A  kind  of 
basin  enclosed  by  a  wall,  which  comes  from  a  distance.” 
—  “The  principal  excellence  of  Virgil,  and  which  he 
possesses  beyond  all  other  poets,  is  tenderness.” 

5.  Two  or  more  nouns  connected  together  take  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  after  the  last,  if  they  are  to  be 
taken  together ;  after  each  one,  if  taken  separately.  — 
It  is  better  to  say  “the  Miss  Smiths”  than  “the  Misses 
Smith,”  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  “  the  Mrs.  Smiths.” 
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—  Avoid  making  the  same  noun  the  object  of  a  verb  in 
one  clause  and  of  a  preposition  in  another,  or  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  prepositions  in  different  clauses.  —  Correct  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  — 

“  England  and  America’s  interests  are  different ;  ” 
“  William’s  and  Mary’s  reign.”  —  “  He  was  thoughtful  of, 
and  without  ostentation  attentive  to,  their  slightest  want ;  ” 
“  They  not  only  themselves  vigorously  prosecuted,  but 
called  on  their  allies  to  aid  them  in,  the  war.” 

6.  A  singular  verb  follows  singular  subjects  connected 
by  or,  nor ,  and  also,  but  also,  as  well  as  ;  also  subjects 
connected  by  and,  if  preceded  by  each,  every,  no.  —  A 
collective  noun  takes  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  idea  of  unity  or  plurality  is  prominent.  —  A 
relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number  and  person  ; 
consequently  a  verb  after  a  relative  must  have  the  same 
agreement.  —  News  and  summons  require  a  singular 
verb  ;  pains  and  amends,  singular  or  plural ;  means,  sin¬ 
gular,  if  one  thing  is  referred  to  ;  politics  and  similar 
words  are  better  construed  with  a  plural  verb.  —  Cor¬ 
rect  the  following :  —  * 

“  Liverpool,  as  well  as  London,  are  seaports  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  ”  “  Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  are  seaports  ;  ” 
“  France,  and  also  Austria  are  empires  ;  ”  “  Every  limb 
and  feature  are  perfect ;  ”  “  No  one  of  their  interests  or 
objects  of  pursuit  are  the  same  as  mine.” — “  A  majority  of 
the  House  is  said  to  be  opposed  ;  ”  “  The  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  depraved ;  ”  “  Congress  meet  in  December  ;  ”  “  The 
audience  was  unanimous  ;  ”  “  When  the  audience  are 
assembled.”  —  “  The  second  book  of  the  AGneid  is  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was  executed;”  “I 
am  the  person  who  am  responsible ;  ”  “  It  is  I  that  is 
wrong ;  ”  “  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  that  has  written 
on  the  subject.”  —  “He  directed  him  by  a  special  mes- 
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senger,  proposing,  if  these  means  were  not  sufficient, 
&c ;  ”  “  Summons  were  sent.” 


7*  The  imperfect  tense  and  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
following  verbs  are  frequently  confounded,  or  are  incor¬ 
rectly  formed :  —  / 


Imperfect. 

Perfect-Participle. 

Begin, 

Began, 

Begun. 

Beseech, 

Besought, 

Besought,  (not  be- 

seeched .) 

Break, 

Broke, 

Broken, 

Cleave  (to  split,) 

Clove  or  Cleft, 

Cloven  or  Cleft. 

Cleave  (to  adhere,) 

is  now  regular. 

Dare  (to  venture,) 

Durst, 

Dared. 

Dare  (to  defy,)  is  regular. 

Do, 

Did, 

Done. 

Drink, 

Drank, 

Drunk. 

Drive, 

Drove, 

Driven. 

Eat, 

Ate  or  Eat, 

Eaten  or  Eat. 

F  orget, 

F  orgot, 

Forgotten  or  F or¬ 

Froze,  ^ 

got. 

Freeze, 

Frozen. 

Lay, 

Laid, 

Laid. 

Lie, 

Lay, 

Lain. 

Ride, 

Rode, 

Ridden  or  Rode. 

Run, 

Ran, 

Run. 

Set, 

Set, 

Set. 

Show, 

Showed, 

Shown. 

Sit, 

Sat, 

Sat. 

Slide, 

Slid, 

Slid  or  slidden. 

Strow, 

Strowed, 

Strowed  or  Strown. 

Tear, 

Tore, 

Torn. 

Wear, 

Wore, 

Worn. 

Plead  forms  pleaded ;  pass  forms  passed  as  a  partici¬ 
ple,  past  as  an  adjective.  It  is  better  to  write  ed  rather 
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than  t  as  the  .participial  ending  of  all  regular  verbs,  ex¬ 
cept  where  general  usage  allows  the  latter  form. 

8.  Shun  such  vulgarisms  as  the  following  :  —  had  n't 
ought ,  for  ought  not;  I'm  a  mind ,  for  1  have  a  mind; 
haint ,  for  have  not  or  has  not ;  aint ,  for  am  not ,  is  not ,  or 
are  not;  don't,  for  does  not;  also,  gents,  pants.  Other 
contractions,  such  as  don't  for  do  not,  can’t,  is  n't,  &c., 
though  admissible  as  colloquial  expressions,  should  be 
avoided  in  writing.  It  is  better  to  say  would  rather, 
would  as  lief,  than  had  rather ,  had  as  lief. 

9.  When  an  auxiliary,  or  do,  is  used  with  an  ellipsis  of 
the  verb,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  such  as  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  used  with  the  form  of  the  verb  elsewhere  given. — 
The  imperfect  tense  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  perfect:  “  I  learned  my  lesson,”  implies  that  it  was 
learned  in  some  indefinite  past  time ;  “  I  have  learned  my 
lesson,”  implies  that  you  have  just  finished  learning  it. — 
In  dependent  clauses  the  tense  of  the  verb  must  be  adapted 
to  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause.  —  Correct 
the  following :  — 

“  I  did  not  say  as  some  have  done  ;  ”  “I  am  surprised 
that  he  should  leave  things  as  he  has;”  “I  have  given 
more  than  he  will ;  ”  “  All  that  can  be  urged  I  shall  do.” 
—  “I  have  formerly  talked  with  you  ;  ”  “  An  edition  has 
been  published  in  1822.”  —  “  Remember  that  you  might 
fail ;  ”  “I  will  not  speak  of  it,  even  if  I  should  be  asked.” 

10.  The  indicative  mood  must  not  be  used  for  the  sub¬ 
junctive.  Doubt  or  indecision,  in  conditional  sentences, 
must  be  expressed  by  the  subjunctive.  Compare  “If  he 
be  guilty,”  and  “  If  he  is  guilty  ;  ”  “  If  he  was  there,”  and 
“  If  he  were  there.”  Use  the  subjunctive,  also,  to  express 
a  wish  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  ;  as,  “  I  wish  he  were 
here,”  “Would  that  it  might  be  so.”  —  Do  not  put  an 
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adverb  between  the  sign  of  the  infinitive*  to ,  and  the  verb ; 
as,  “  To  distinctly  behold,”  “  To  faithfully  represent.”  — 
The  perfect  infinitive,  as  “To  have  written,”  ought 
to  be  used  only  when  the  action  or  state  is  completed  at 
the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  ;  such  expressions, 
therefore,  as  “  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you,”  “  I  intended 
to  have  called  upon  you,”  are  improper. 

11.  The  form  of  the  verb  ending  in  ing  is  used  as  a 
participle  or  as  a  verbal  noun  (sometimes,  also,  as  an  in¬ 
finitive)  ;  if  it  is  a  participle,  it  may  take  an  object  after 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  verb ;  if  the  article  or  a 
pronoun  is  inserted  before  it,  it  becomes  a  noun,  and  re¬ 
quires  of  between  it  and  the  object ;  as,  “  Care  should 
be  used  in  bestowing  charity,”  or  “  Care  should  be  used 
in  the  bestowing  of  charity ;  ”  but  not  “  Care  should 
be  used  in  the  bestowing  charity,”  or  “  in  bestowing  of 
charity.”  Hence,  “  They  left  beating  of  Paul,”  “  This 
mere  reading  books,”  are  incorrect.  —  It  is  considered 
better  to  use  such  forms  as,  “  The  house  is  building,” 
“  The  bread  is  baking,”  than  to  say,  “  is  being  built,” 
“  is  being  baked.”  But  necessity  and  the  usage  of  the 
best  writers  justify  the  use  of  the  latter  form,  when¬ 
ever  the  former  is  harsh  and  awkward. 

12.  Adverbs  must  not  be  used  for  adjectives,  nor  adjec¬ 
tives  for  adverbs ;  as,  “  It  is  rarely  that  we  see,”  “  She 
looks  beautifully,”  “  The  rose  smells  sweetly,”  “  An  un¬ 
common  fine  day,”  “  It  is  real  pretty.”  —  Hardly ,  scarcely , 
and  but ,  in  the  sense  of  only ,  are  in  effect  negative :  “  I 
don’t  know  him  by  sight,  hardly,”  u  I  have  n’t  any, 
scarcely,”  are  faulty  both  in  the  use  of  not  and  in  the 
position  of  the  adverb.  —  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
adverb  is  rightly  placed.  The  following  are  wrong :  — 
“  It  was  only  big  enough  for  two  “  He  never  was  a 
well  man  ; ”  “  He  not  only  reads  Latin  but  Greek ; ”  “I 
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came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.” 

—  Avoid  such  vulgarisms  as,  “  most  everybody,”  “  I ’m 
most  through,”  “  seldom  or  ever,”  “  somewheres,”  “  I  am 
some  acquainted  with  him,”  “  He  is  some  better.” 

13.  In  the  use  of  conjunctions ,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  clauses  or  words  connected  are  adapted  to  each 
other.  The  following  are  wrong :  —  “  Men  loving  their 
fellows,  and  who  hate  oppression  ;”  “  The  moon  is  nearer, 
though  not  so  bright,  as  the  sun.”  —  Than  requires  the 
same  case  after  it  as  before  it;  “Wiser  than  me,” 
“  fairer  than  her,”  are  wrong.  Yet  Milton  says,  “  Than 
whom,  Satan  except,  none  higher  sat ;  ”  and  the  best  writ¬ 
ers  have  followed  him  in  this  use  of  than  with  the  rela¬ 
tive,  which,  in  this  case,  is  regarded  by  most  grammarians 
as  a  preposition.  —  Avoid  using  so  and  such  intensively  ; 
as,  “  It  is  so  charming ; ”  “I  have  had  such  a  nice  time.” 

—  Do  not  use  hut  what ,  hut  that ,  for  that  ;  as,  “  I  do  not 
doubt  but  what  (or  but  that)  it  is  so,”  “  I  do  not  deny 
but  that,”  &c. 

14.  Avoid  using  a  preposition  where  none  is  required, 
or  omitting  one  where  it  is  required  ;  as,  “  I  hope  you  will 
consider  of  it,”  “  I  entreat  of  you,”  “  A  child  of  two  or 
three  years  old,”  “  The  best  book  I  know  of,”  “  Beware 
the  tempter,”  “  A  gift  worthy  the  giver,”  “  He  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  country.”  —  Take  care  that  the  expression  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  preposition  is  so  placed  that  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  word  upon  which  it  depends  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  following  are  faulty  :  —  “I  witnessed  the 
dreadful  struggle  with  pain ;  ”  “I  gazed  upon  the  conflict 
of  the  elements  with  feelings  of  reverence.”  —  After 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns  which  require  the  insertion 
of  a  preposition  before  the  object,  be  sure  that  you  use 
the  one  appropriate  to  each,  and  to  the  sense  in  which 
you  use  it.  (See  a  list  of  words,  with  the  proper  prepo- 
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sition  annexed,  in  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  p.  xl.)  The 
following  are  wrong :  — “  He  was  liberal  with  his  money ;  ” 
“  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion  ;  ”  “I  do  not  know  a  man  to 
be  compared  with  him  ;  ”  “  He  was  averse  from  study  ;  ” 
“  He  fell  a  martyr  to  his  country ;  ”  “  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  ten  of  his  followers,  between  whom  he  divi¬ 
ded  his  plunder  ;  ”  “  The  ship  has  arrived  in  New  York  ;  ” 
u  He  is  staying  at  Paris “  I  have  been  to  Boston.” 

N.  B.  —  Avoid  slang  words  and  phrases.  They  are 
undignified  and  unlovely,  betoken  poverty  of  expression, 
and  throw  suspicion  upon  the  character  of  the  society  to 
which  you  are  accustomed.  It  is  in  bad  taste,  also,  to 
make  use  of  extravagant  terms  of  admiration  or  dislike 
on  every  slight  provocation. 


HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Endeavor,  first,  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  your 
subject,  and  to  know  what  you  can  do  with  it.  To  this 
end,  begin  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  by  read¬ 
ing,  or  reflection,  or  both,  as  its  nature  may  require. 

2.  Before  you  begin  writing,  note  down,  in  what  seems 
to  you  the  best  order,  the  principal  subdivisions  of  your 
topic.  By  so  doing,  you  will  facilitate  your  own  thought, 
as  well  as  give  method  and  clearness  to  the  whole  com¬ 
position.  Exhaust  each  of  these  heads  before  proceeding 
to  the  next.  In  writing,  a  new  subdivision  should  be 
indicated  by  a  new  paragraph. 

3.  Attend  to  the  order  in  which  your  sentences  are 
arranged.  A  loose,  disjointed  style,  in  which  the  sen¬ 
tences  are  placed  almost  at  hap-hazard,  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  best  style,  each  new  sentence  carries  on  the 
thought  of  the  last  in  regular  logical  sequence. 
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4.  In  framing  sentences,  take  care  that  they  are  clearly 
and  accurately  constructed  ;  that  they  are  so  arranged 
as  to  make  prominent  the  emphatic  words;  and  that 
they  are  vj  ell-proportioned  and  harmonious .  Never  begin 
to  write  a  sentence  without  knowing  what  you  wish  to 
say,  and  how  you  are  going  to  say  it.  Turn  the  sentence 
over  in  your  mind  till  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  it 
into  the  best  possible  shape.  After  you  have  written  a 
paragraph,  test  it  again,  by  reading  it  critically. 

5.  Neither  very  long  nor  very  short  sentences  are 
good,  in  great  abundance  ;  a  mixture  is  to  be  preferred ; 
but  care  must  be  taken,  in  composing  long  sentences,  to 
make  all  the  parts  consistent  and  harmonious.  Do  not 
attempt  to  combine  in  one  sentence  ideas  which  have  no 
close  connection. 

6.  The  smoothness  of  a  passage  will  depend  very 
much  upon  a  skilful  use  of  the  various  modes  of  con¬ 
necting  clauses  and  phrases.  The  conjunction  and  must 
not  be  overworked ;  nor  is  a  succession  of  short  simple 
sentences  good.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  relative  pro¬ 
noun  or  an  adverb,  a  participial  or  an  independent  clause, 
or  an  adverbial  phrase,  may  frequently  be  used  with 
better  effect  than  a  clause  introduced  by  and ,  or  than  two 
simple  sentences.  The  sense  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
prominence  to  be  given  to  certain  words,  must  determine 
which  form  is  to  be  preferred.  Your  sentences  should 
not  all  be  framed  upon  the  same  model. 

7.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  sentence  are  the 
emphatic  places,  and,  when  special  emphasis  is  required, 
should  receive  the  strong  words.  The  emphasis  is  gen¬ 
erally  increased  if  the  words  beginning  or  ending  the  sen¬ 
tence  have  been  transposed  from  their  natural  position. 

8.  Weigh  your  words  before  selecting,  taking  care 
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that  those  yon  choose  are  used  with  accuracy  and  ■pro¬ 
priety.  TJse  no  unnecessary  words.  All  that  do  not  add 
to  the  meaning,  or  carry  on  the  thought,  must  be  erased. 
Do  not  use  foreign  words,  when  an  English  one  can  be 
found  to  express  your  meaning  equally  well.  Let  your 
language  be  simple  and  unaffected. 

9.  In  general,  besides  clearness ,  accuracy ,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  expression,  study  conciseness  and  vigor  of  style. 
Roughness  of  expression  can  sometimes  be  tolerated,  if 
the  thought  is  condensed  and  vigorous.  But  a  style  in 
which  the  same  thought  is  constantly  repeated  in  different 
forms,  or  which  abounds  in  weak  and  indefinite  expres¬ 
sions,  or  in  which  things  are  said  that  might  better  be 
left  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  will  never  give 
pleasure  nor  carry  conviction. 

10.  You  may  use  figures  of  rhetoric,  if  you  can  use 
them  appropriately.  But  never  use  them  in  prose  com¬ 
position  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  See  that  the 
figure  is  carried  out  consistently  to  the  end,  and  do  not 
mix  figurative  with  plain  language,  or  different  figures 
with  each  other. 

The  following  are  the  principal  figures  of  rhetoric:  — 

Metaphor.  —  Defined  by  Whately  as  “  a  word  substi¬ 
tuted  for  another  on  account  of  the  resemblance  or  anal¬ 
ogy  between  their  significations.’’ 

Simile ,  or  Comparison.  —  Differing  from  the  metaphor 
in  that  the  resemblance  is  expressly  stated.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  introduced  by  like,  as,  or  so. 

Metonomy.  —  Substituting  one  thing  for  another  to 
which  it  has  some  relation ;  as,  the  effect  for  the  cause 
or  the  reverse,  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  the 
thing  contained  for  that  which  contains  it,  the  property 
for  the  substance,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete. 
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Hyperbole.  —  Saying  more  than  is  meant ;  exaggera¬ 
tion. 

Antithesis.  —  Placing  words  or  sentiments  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  contrast. 

Climax.  —  A  gradual  rise  from  what  is  least  to  what 
is  most  impressive. 

Personification.  —  Investing  things  with  the  attributes 
of  persons. 

Euphemism.  —  The  use  of  softened  expressions  to  de¬ 
note  what  is  unpleasant. 

Paronomasia.  —  Playing  upon  words  ;  using  the  same 
words  in  different  senses,  or  placing  together  words 
closely  resembling  each  other  in  sound. 

The  following  sentences  require  correction  in  respect 
either  to  the  grammar  or  to  the  propriety  of  expression. 
Endeavor  to  give  the  reason  for  each  correction :  — 

He  felt  very  bad  about  it. 

It  sounds  very  harshly. 

The  buffalo  is  a  kind  of  an  ox. 

A  gold  and  silver  medal  were  presented. 

When  did  you  come  in  town  ? 

He  is  a  person  most  deserving  aid. 

It  is  nobody  but  he. 

I  stood  it  up  in  the  corner. 

I  can’t  but  just  see.. 

The  whole  crowd  were  gathered  round  him. 

You  either  must  be  quiet  or  leave  the  room. 

Every  one  of  us  did  our  best. 

Neither  of  the  English  kings  are  said,  etc. 

Nations  are  jealous  of  each  other. 

How  they  two  love  one  another  ! 

I  will  consider  of  the  matter. 
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They  do  not  want  for  anything. 

He  lay  the  book  on  the  table. 

His  health  was  drank. 

That  coat  sets  well. 

He  laid  on  the  ground  all  night. 

He  won’t  come,  I  don’t  believe. 

When  was  you  there  ? 

“  Has  he  come  ?  ”  “I  expect  so.” 

I ’m  most  done  learning  my  lesson. 

I  should  admire  to  be  there. 

That ’s  first-rate.  (But,  “  A  first-rate  ship,”  “  A  mao 
of  first-rate  abilities,”  are  correct.) 

“  Come  !  hurry  up  I  ”  “  Hold  on  !  Wait  for  me.” 

“  Have  you  got  a  pen  you  can  lend  me  ?  ” 

Here  is  a  few.  These  are  the  kind. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  spots  that  I  know  of. 

“  Have  you  studied  your  lesson  ?  ”  “  Some.” 

I  have  firm  faith  that  he  would  succeed  if  he  is  not 
thwarted. 

I  have  always  found  him  to  be  honest. 

I  am  conscious  that  it  is  all  he  can  do. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  social  feelings,  and  this 
was  combined  with  great  intellect. 

Shakspeare  was  naturally  learned. 

Dryden  has  called  books  spectacles  to  read  nature. 

He  blended  himself  in  all  the  pursuits  of  his  family. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  conceded  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  men. 

But  that  time  has  past ;  and  now,  though  there  is  much 
that  has  lost  the  high  position  once  assigned  it,  still  his 
name  will  ever  enjoy  a  high  rank. 

Extremely  fond  of  research  into  events  connected  with 
past  history. 
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If  he  had  given  up  labor  to  have  favored  his  disease, 
it  would  have  gained  ground. 

He  would  not  allow  his  physical  disability  to  prevent 
him  in  accomplishing  whatever  he  might  undertake. 

When  he  received  a  visitor,  his  smile  was  so  full  of 
good  humor  and  his  manner  so  free,  he  instantly  won  his 
respect. 

His  mind  was  full  of  numberless  anecdotes,  with  which 
he  was  always  ready  to  enliven  the  time  by  relating. 

His  character  was  most  distinguished  as  combining 
opposite  qualities. 

He  was  endeared  to  those  of  every  rank. 

He  never  was  much  interested  in  such  pursuits. 

Personification  is  when  we  ascribe  life  to  inanimate 
beings. 

A  proper  diphthong  is  when  both  the  vowels  are 
sounded  together. 

He  was  neither  an  object  of  derision  to  his  enemies, 
or  of  pity  to  his  friends. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  know  your  intention. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  was 
involved. 

It  is  to  you  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this. 

How  different  to  what  was  told  us. 

The  coarsest  food  was  only  allowed  to  the  prisoners. 


■  / 

CORRECTION  OF  COMPOSITIONS. 

Compositions  should  be  written  on  letter-paper  of 
the  large  quarto  size.  Leave  a  margin,  about  an  inch  in 
width,  at  the  left  hand  side,  fold  once  lengthwise,  and 
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write  your  name  upon  the  outside.  Write  as  neatly,  and 
punctuate  as  carefully,  as  possible.  A  carelessly  written 
manuscript  will  be  returned  for  re-writing.  The  correc¬ 
tions,  indicated  by  the  marks  in  the  margin,  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  neatly  in  ink.  Words  to  be  struck  out  may  be  en¬ 
closed  in  brackets  [  ].  If  a  whole  sentence  requires 

recasting,  it  should  be  written  at  the  end,  or  upon  a 
separate  half-sheet.  Write  the  subject  two  or  three 
lines  above  the  first  line  of  the  composition. 

The  following  are  the  marks  of  correction  used :  — 

C.  points  out  an  error  in  the  use  of  capitals. 

Cf.  Cf.  indicates  that  two  passages  are  inconsistent. 

D.  requires  that  a  word  or  phrase  should  be  struck  out. 

Gr.  points  out  an  error  in  grammar. 

Ms.  denotes  a  badly  written  manuscript. 

O.  indicates  a  mistake  in  spelling. 

Ob.  denotes  that  a  phrase  or  sentence  is  obscure. 

P.  is  put  for  errors  in  punctuation. 

Par.  indicates  a  mistake  in  the  beginning  of  a  para¬ 
graph. 

Pr.  questions  the  propriety  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

R.  denotes  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

S.  requires  a  change  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence 
or  a  passage. 

T.  questions  the  good  taste  of  a  word  or  expression. 

Tns.  is  put  for  an  error  in  tense. 

Tr.  requires  that  words  be  transposed. 

A  caret  (  A  )  requires  the  insertion  of  some  word  or 
expression. 

A  cross  indicates  a  fault  of  any  kind,  which  it  is  left  to 
the  writer  to  discover. 

Numbers  refer  to  some  rule  in  this  manual  which  has 
been  violated,  and  to  the  page  upon  which  it  stands. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Points  are  intended  to  indicate  tlie  sense  of  a  passage 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  By  putting  together  words 
which  stand  in  close  grammatical  connection,  and  by 
separating  those  which  have  a  less  close  relation,  they 
enable  him  to  seize  the  meaning  at  a  glance.  If  you 
attempt  to  read  a  passage  written  or  printed  without 
points,  you  will  find  of  what  an  aid  you  are  deprived.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  understand  the  theory  of  punct¬ 
uation,  or  to  put  it  in  practice  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy,  without  familiarity  with  grammatical  terms 
and  relations. 

It  is  a  common,  but  incorrect  idea,  that  the  pauses  to 
be  made  in  reading  are  indicated  by  the  punctuation.  It 
is  true  that  pauses  ought  generally  to  be  made  where 
there  are  points,  but  they  ought  also  frequently  to  be 
made  where  there  is  no  point ;  as  in  this  sentence :  — 
“  The  great  use  of  reading  is  to  rouse  us  to  thought ;  ” 
which  in  reading  should  be  divided  thus  :  —  “  The  great 
use  of  reading  |  is  ||  to  rouse  us  }  to  thought.”  A  point 
in  this  sentence  would  destroy  the  sense.  Consequently, 
do  not  be  governed  in  punctuating  a  passage  by  its  sound 
when  read.  The  sense  is  the  only  thing  to  look  at. 

Remember  that,  as  a  general  principle,  some  'point 
must  be  put  where  the  sense  is  checked ,  or  interrupted  by 
some  word  or  clause ,  or  where  it  is  complete.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  point  will  depend  on  the  closeness  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  words,  clauses,  or  sentences  separated. 

1.  Use  the  period  after  a  sentence  fully  completed, 
that  is,  making  perfect  sense  by  itself,  and  having  no 
connection  with  what  follows.  The  next  sentence,  of 
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course,  begins  with  a  capital.  It  is  better  to  use  the 
period  too  often  than  too  seldom.  Put  the  period,  also, 
after  abbreviated  words. 

2.  The  principal  use  of  the  colon  is  to  separate  clauses 
complete  in  themselves,  yet  slightly  connected,  between 
which  a  conjunction  may  be  understood  ;  as,  u  Straws 
swim  upon  the  surface  :  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom.”  It  is 
also  used  with  the  dash  before  a  quotation  or  a  specifi¬ 
cation  of  several  items,  introduced  in  this  manner :  — 
“  He  spoke  to  the  following  effect :  ”  —  ;  “  The  book 
treats  of  the  following  subjects:”  — . 

3.  If  a  clause  is  fully  complete  in  itself,  but  what  fol¬ 
lows  is  slightly  connected  with  it  by  and ,  but ,  for ,  or  a 
similar  word,  use  the  semicolon  ;  (but  the  next  clause  does 
not  require  a  capital)  ;  as,  “  Straws  swim  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom.” 

4.  A  semicolon  is  also  used  to  separate  two  or  more 
clauses  subdivided  by  commas,  or  a  series  of  clauses  de¬ 
pending  upon  something  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  sentence ;  as,  “  He  was  respectful,  not  servile,  to 
superiors  ;  affable,  not  improperly  familiar,  to  equals  ; 
and  condescending,  not  supercilious,  to  those  beneath 
him.”  “  Philosophers  assert,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in 
her  operations ;  that  she  has  .inexhaustible  treasures  in 
reserve ;  that,  &c.” 

5.  Point  off  with  commas  all  parenthetic  expressions  or 
clauses ,  or  those  which  might  be  omitted  without  injury  to 
the  sense.  This  rule  will  cover  a  majority  of  cases  in 
which  the  comma  should  be  used ;  including  words  used 
in  apposition,  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  principal 
noun  or  pronoun  as  to  form  a  single  phrase ;  relative 
clauses  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense ;  adjectival, 
participial,  or  absolute  phrases ;  and  other  expressions 
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thrown  in  parenthetically  and  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  th^se  different 
cases  :  — 

“  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  was*  our  first 
President;”  (but  “General  Washington”  needs  no 
comma).  “  Washington,  who  was  the  father  of  his 
country,  was  our  first  President.”  “  It  was  Washington 
who  was  elected  first  President.”  “  Foremost  in  war,  he 
became  also  foremost  in  peace.”  “  Loving  his  country 
supremely,  her  welfare  was  the  highest  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition.”  “  Her  welfare  being  secured,  he  was  content  to 
withdraw  into  retirement.”  “  He  had,  doubtless,  with 
all  his  virtues,  some  of  the  faults  of  humanity.” 

6.  The  comma  should  also  be  used  after  each  of  a 
series  of  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech  not  connected 
by  a  conjunction;  as,  “Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  are  the 
Christian  Graces  ;  ”  or,  “Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are 
the  Christian  Graces  ;  ”  “  A.,  B.,  C.,  set  out  for  New 
York  ;  ”  or,  “  A.,  B.,  and  C.  set  out,”  &c. ;  or,  “  A.  and  B. 
and  C.  set  out,”  &c.  The  same  rule  applies  to  a  series 
of  phrases  or  clauses  in  the  same  construction. 

7.  The  vocative  case,  whether  the  name  of  a  person 
or  an  object  personified,  should  be  separated  from  the  con¬ 
text  by  one,  or  if  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  two  com¬ 
mas  ;  as,  “  Good-morrow,  Hubert ;  ”  “0  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ?  ” 

8.  A  subordinate  clause,  that  is,  one  that  naturally 
follows  and  depends  upon  another,  should  be  separated 
from  the  principal  clause  by  a  comma.  Such  clauses  are 
generally  introduced  by  a  conjunction  such  as,  if  unless , 
because,  as,  though,  until ,  while ,  &c. ;  as,  “  I  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  him,  although  I  understood  his  language.”  “  If 
we  follow  Nature,  we  shall  be  less  liable  to  sickness.” 
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9.  Coordinate  phrases  or  clauses,  that  is,  phrases  or 
clauses  having  the  same  construction  and  not  dependent 
one  upon  the  other,  connected  by  and,  or,  or  nor,  unless 
brief  and  closely  connected,  should  be  separated  by  com¬ 
mas.  Two  words  connected  together  in  the  same  con¬ 
struction  do  not  require  a  comma.  Whenever,  however, 
the  conjunction  is  omitted,  the  comma  should  be  inserted  ; 
as,  44  Suffering  often  calls  forth  our  best  feelings,  and  the 
highest  energies  of  the  mind.”  “  Suffering  often  calls 
forth  the  best,  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  soul.”  44  Age 
never  dims  their  sight,  nor  slackens  their  speed,  nor 
weakens  their  force,  nor  abates  their  fidelity.” 

10.  Transposed  words  should  generally  be  pointed  off 
with  a  comma,  though  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  the 
natural  order  of  the  sentence ;  as,  44  Him  whose  actions 
you  approve,  you  will  generally  imitate.”  But,  “  You  will 
generally  imitate  him  whose  actions  you  approve.”  An 
ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  generally  marked  by  a  comma. 

11.  Put  a  comma  before  a  direct  quotation,  (except 

when  introduced  as  mentioned  in  rule  2)  ;  also,  before  an 
indirect  one,  unless  the  clause  which  precedes  it  is  very 
brief.  If  the  quotation  is  introduced  by  that,  put  the 
comma  before  that;  as,  “It  has  been  well  said,  that 
4  manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.’  ”  “  He 

said,  4 1  saw  him  yesterday.’  ”  “  He  said,  that  he 
saw  him  yesterday.”  44  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to 
say,  that  duelling  was  as  justifiable  as  war.”  A  direct 
quotation  must  always  begin  with  a  capital.  Put  a 
comma  before  a  title  written  after  a  name,  as,  44  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.” 

12.  The  subject  and  its  verb  are  not  separated  by  one 
comma  only.  If  separated  at  all,  it  must  be  by  at  least 
two  commas,  enclosing  an  intermediate  clause  or  ex¬ 
pression. 
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13.  Put  the  mark  of  interrogation  after  all  direct  ques¬ 
tions  ;  the  mark  of  exclamation  after  invocations  or  ex¬ 
pressions  of  excited  feeling.  The  dash  indicates  a  sudden 
break  or  transition,  or  a  prolonged  pause.  The  marks  of 
parenthesis  should  be  used  when  the  clause  enclosed 
breaks  the  unity  of  the  sentence,  so  that,  when  read  in 
the  same  tone  of  voice  the  sense  is  impaired. 

14.  Write  references  to  the  Bible  and  other  books 
thus :  —  Ps.  Ixv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30  ;  vol.  I.  p.  212  ;  vol. 
II.  pp.  106-112.  Dates  are  best  written  thus  :  —  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Aug.  27,  1865.  Poman  numerals  used  ordinally 
take  a  period  after  them  ;  as,  “  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
father  of  Edward  VI.” 

15.  Form  the  habit  of  punctuating  as  you  write;  it 
will  then  not  be  forgotten. 

[Note. —  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  illustrations,  will  be  found  in  Wilson’s  “  Treatise  on 
Punctuation.”] 


VERSIFICATION. 

English  verse  depends  for  its  structure  almost  entirely 
upon  accent ;  but  in  the  prosody  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages,  from  which  the  names  of  the  feet  are  taken, 
quantity  was  the  principal  element.  Doing ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody,  consists  of  a  short 
and  a  long  syllable,  and  would  be  called  an  iambus ;  in 
English  versification,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  trochee. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  both,  however,  is  time ,  or 
the  raising  and  sinking  of  the  voice  at  regular  intervals . 
Hence,  in  neither,  is  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  so 
important  as  the  time  occupied  in  uttering  them.  So  long 
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as  equal  times  are  preserved,  the  verse  will  move  with  a 
measured  beat,  producing  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the 
ear.  Accordingly,  in  English  verse,  we  find  frequently 
a  foot  containing  three  syllables  taking  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  one  composed  of  two ;  as  in  the  following 
lines :  — 

“  O’er  man  |  y  a  fro  |  zen,  man  |  y  a  fi  |  ery  Alp.” 

“  The  cock’s  |  shrill  clar  |  ion,  or  |  the  ech  |  oing  horn.” 

The  feet  used  in  English  verse  are,  the  iambus ,  tro¬ 
chee ,  spondee ,  anapest,  dactyl ,  and  amphibrach.  The 
number  of  feet  used  in  a  line  vary  from  two  to  eight,  inclu¬ 
sive.  By  the  use  of  different  metres  in  the  same  composi¬ 
tion,  by  the  aid  of  rhyme,  and  by  combining  two  or  more 
metres  in  stanzas  of  different  lengths,  a  great  variety  of 
metrical  forms  may  be  obtained,  each  producing  a  pecu¬ 
liar  effect. 

The  iambus  consists  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the 
second  is  accented ;  as,  “  The  king  |  was  on  |  his 
throne.”  The  greater  part  of  English  verse  is  composed 
in  iambic  metre.  The  iambic  of  four  feet  rhymed, 
is  the  metre  of  most  of  Scott’s  longer  poems  ;  when 
arranged  in  stanzas  of  four  lines,  it  is  the  Long  Metre 
of  the  Hymn  -  books.  The  iambic  of  five  feet,  when 
rhymed  in  couplets,  as  in  most  of  Pope’s  poems,  forms 
the  English  heroic  measure  ;  when  unrhymed,  it  forms 
blank  verse,  the  measure  used  in  dramatic  and  epic  poe¬ 
try.  Four  heroics,  rhyming  alternately,  form  the  Elegiac 
stanza ;  as  in  Gray’s  Elegy.  The  iambic  of  six  feet 
is  called  the  Alexandrine  metre,  because  old  French 
poems  reciting  the  exploits  of  Alexander  were  composed 
in  this  measure.  It  is  used  chiefly  to  form  the  closing 
line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza.  The  iambic  of  seven  feet 
is  generally  divided  into  alternate  lines  of  four  and  three 
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feet,  the  short  lines  rhyming.  This  is  the  Common  Me¬ 
tre  of  the  Hymn-books,  and  the  favorite  ballad  measure  ; 
as  in  u  Chevy  Chase,”  Cowper’s  “  John  Gilpin,”  &c. 

The  trochee  consists  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the  first 
is  accented  ;  as,  — 

“  W£ken  |  lords,  and  |  Indies  |  gay.” 

There  is  often  a  redundant  syllable  at  the  end,  as  in 
this  example,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  which  must 
always  fall  on  an  accented  syllable.  By  dropping  the 
redundant  syllable,  a  double  rhyme  is  made  necessary ; 
as  in  this  couplet  from  Burns  :  — 

“  Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him, 

While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ?  ” 

In  like  manner,  by  adding  one  or  two  unaccented  sylla¬ 
bles  to  iambic  verse,  a  double  or  triple  rhyme  is  sometimes 
formed ;  as  in  these  couplets  from  Butler’s  Hudibras :  — 

“He  was  in  Logic,  a  great  critic, 

Profoundly  skill’d  in  Analytic.” 

“  Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  Philosopher, 

And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over.” 

Pure  trochaic  verse  is  not  frequent  in  English  poetry. 
Longfellow  has  used  it  in  “  Hiawatha,”  and  other  poets 
have  written  short  pieces  in  it.  But  it  is  often  used  in 
lyric  poetry  combined  with  iambic  verse,  to  give  variety  ; 
as  in  these  couplets  from  Milton’s  “  II  Penseroso,”  and 
Gray’s  “  Bard  ”  :  — 

“  Come  pen  |  sive  Nun  |  devout  |  and  pure, 

Sober,  |  steadfast,  |  and  de  |  mure.” 

“  Ruin  |  seize  thee,  |  ruthless  |  king, 

Confu  l  sion  on  |  thy  b&n  |  ners  wait.” 

3 
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A  trochee  is  also  often  substituted  for  an  iambus  in 
blank  verse  ;  as  in  this  from  Milton  :  — 

“  Thus  with  |  the  year 

Seasons  |  return,  |  but  not  |  to  me  |  returns 

Day  or  |  the  sweet  |  approach  |  of  even  |  or  morn.” 

% 

The  spondee  consists  of  two  long  accented  syllables. 
Its  chief  use  in  English  verse  is  as  an  occasional  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  iambus,  to  give  a  slow  and  heavy  movement 
to  the  verse  ;  as  in  this  line :  — 

“  Rocks,  caves,  |  lakes,  fens,  |  bogs,  dens,  |  and  shades  of 
death.” 

It  is  also  used  with  the  dactyl  in  imitations  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  hexameters  and  pentameters. 

The  anapest  consists  of  three  syllables,  of  which  the 
last  is  accented ;  as  :  — 

“  He  is  gone  |  on  the  moun  |  tain.” 

When  the  last  foot  is  complete,  the  rhyme  is  single, 
but  sometimes  an  unaccented  syllable  is  added,  as  in  the 
example,  in  which  case  the  rhyme  is  double.  Scott, 
Campbell,  and  Byron,  have  written  many  of  their  shorter 
pieces  in  the  anapestic  measure  of  four  feet ;  as,  “  Young 
Lochinvar,”  “  The  Exile  of  Erin,”  u  The  Destruction  of 
Senacherib.”  The  iambus  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  anapest,  and  easily  mixes  with  it ;  as  in  “  The  Bur¬ 
ial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  “  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 

The  dactyl  consists  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first ;  as,  “  Bird  of  the  |  wilderness.”  When  the 
last  foot  is  complete,  the  rhyme  is  triple  ;  double,  when  it 
is  a  trochee ;  and  single,  when  the  verse  ends  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  accented  syllable.  Hood’s  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  Scott’s 
“  Pibroch,”  Hogg’s  “  Ode  to  the  Sky-Lark,”  are  examples 
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of  the  shorter  dactylic  measures.  The  most  important  long 
measure  of  this  foot  is  the  hexameter,  in  which  the  spon¬ 
dee  always  occupies  the  last  place,  and  may  stand  in  the 
other  places.  This  was  the  principal  measure  of  the 
ancient  classic  languages,  and  its  introduction  into  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  is  opposed  by  many,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  It  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  however,  by  several  eminent  living  poets  ;  of  its 
harmony,  every  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

The  amphibrach  consists  of  three  syllables,  of  which 
the  second  is  accented  ;  as  in  Scott’s  “  Hellvellyn  ”  :  — 

“  I  climb’d  the  |  dark  brow  of  |  the  mighty  |  Hellvellyn.” 

The  amphibrach  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
dactylic  and  anapestic  measures  ;  and  the  same  lines  can 
often  be  read  in  one  measure  or  the  other,  according  as 
the  redundant  syllables  are  marked  off  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  the  line  ;  as  in  these  lines :  — 

“  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime  ; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  softness,  now  madden  to  crime.” 

The  following  lines  from  Coleridge’s  ‘‘  Metrical  Les¬ 
son  to  his  Son  ”  well  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  feet 
described  :  — 

“  Trochee  |  trips  from  |  long  to  |  short, 

From  long  to  long  in  solemn  sort; 

Slow  Spon  |  dee  stalks ;  |  strong  foot,  |  yet  ill  able 
Ever  to  |  come  up  with  |  Dactyl  tri  |  syllable. 

Iam  j  bics  march  |  from  short  |  to  long. 

With  a  leap  |  and  a  bound  ]  the  swift  An  |  apests  throng 
One  sylla  |  ble  long,  with  |  one  short  at  |  each  side 
Amphibra  |  chys  hastes  with  |  a  stately  |  stride.” 
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The  sonnet  consists  of  fourteen  heroic  lines,  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  the  first  eight  shall  have  but  two  rhymes, 
and  the  last  six  two  more.  The  best  arrangement  of 
the  rhymes  may  be  seen  in  Milton’s  “  Sonnet  on  his 
Blindness.” 

The  Spenserian  stanza,  used  by  Spenser  in  the  “  Faery 
Queen,”  consists  of  nine  lines,  of  which  the  first  eight 
are  heroics  and  the  last  an  Alexandrine,  and  contains 
but  three  rhymes.  Thomson’s  “  Castle  of  Indolence,” 
Beattie’s  “  Minstrel,”  and  Byron’s  “  Childe  Harold,”  are 
written  in  this  stanza. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  scan  verses,  that  is,  to  di¬ 
vide  them  into  the  feet  of  which  they  are  composed,  in 
order  to  determine  the  pronunciation.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  reading  the  older  poets,  who  often  ac¬ 
cent  a  different  syllable  from  the  one  now  accented.  We 
find,  in  Pope’s  verse,  effort ;  in  Milton’s,  contrite,  attribut¬ 
ing  ;  in  Shakspeare’s,  revenue,  contrary  ;  in  Chaucer’s, 
nature,  company. 

To  form  a  perfect  rhyme  between  two  or  more  sylla¬ 
bles,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel  sound  and  the  parts 
following  it  be  the  same ;  that  the  parts  preceding  the 
vowel  be  different,  and  that  the  rhyming  syllables  be 
accented  alike.  Hence,  rill  and  fell,  way  and  away, 
skies  and  blasphemies,  are  imperfect  rhymes.  A  rhyme 
may  be  very  imperfect  to  the  eye,  and  yet  be  perfect  to 
the  ear ;  as,  eyes,  arise. 

The  harmony  of  verse  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  observance  of  the  Ccesural  pauses.  They  generally 
coincide  with  a  pause  in  the  sense,  and  divide  the  line 
into  two,  or  sometimes  into  three,  nearly  equal  parts. 
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The  following  list  of  words  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
exercises  in  pronunciation,  spelling,  etymology,  and  def¬ 
inition.  The  remarks  on  pronunciation  and  orthography 
should  be  studied,  and  applied  to  words  coming  under 
them.  For  the  pronunciation,  when  at  all  doubtful,  the 
Dictionary  must  be  consulted. 

In  spelling  words  to  which  such  terminations  as  ed ,  ing , 
&c.,  may  be  added,  it  is  left  to  the  pupil  to  decide  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  in  what  cases  the  final  vowel  should  be 
dropped,  and  the  final  consonant  doubled. 

The  distinctions  between  words  similar  in  meaning 
may  be  found  in  the  Dictionaries.  Whateley  has  edited 
an  excellent  little  work  on  Synonymes,  and  Crabbe  and 
Graham  have  larger  works  on  the  same  subject. 

The  study  of  etymology  must  be  reserved  till  some 
considerable  progress  is  made  in  Latin  and  French.  The 
radical  meanings  of  words  cannot  of  course  be  given 
understandingly  till  the  roots  are  known  ;  but  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  words  as  ordinarily  used  may  be  given  earlier, 
accompanied  with  the  composition  of  short  sentences  or 
phrases,  to  show  that  their  use  is  understood.  If  the 
same  word  belongs  to  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  or  is 
used  in  widely  different  senses,  the  different  uses  should 
be  carefully  distinguished. 
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In  the  study  of  etymology,  the  important  thing  is  to 
draw  from  the  original  root  the  primary  meaning.  If 
the  primary  meaning  has  undergone  changes,  or  has 
branched  into  several  new  significations,  these  should  be 
given.  The  different  forms  of  the  word  in  kindred  lan¬ 
guages,  so  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  should  also  be 
given,  and  variations  in  spelling  and  accent  carefully 
noted.  For  the  etymology  of  words,  Worcester’s  and 
the  latest  edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  may  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Richardson’s  Dictionary  is  a  high  authority  for 
the  etymology  and  history  of  words.  Wedge  wood’s  Ety¬ 
mological  Dictionary,  promises  to  be,  when  completed, 
the  best  work  of  the  kind.  Prof.  Sullivan’s  “  Dictionary 
of  Derivations  ”  will  be  found  serviceable,  where  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Celtic  derivations  does  not  unduly  influence 
him.  Trench’s  “  Study  of  Words,”  “  English,  Past  and 
Present,”  by  the  same  author,  and  Swinton’s  “  Ram¬ 
bles  among  Words,”  are  instructive  and  entertaining. 
French  etymologies  are  too  much  neglected.  Scheler’s 
“  Dictionaire  d’Etymologie  ”  is  an  excellent  work  on  the 
subject. 


Abandon,  Et. 
Abase,  Et. 
Abbreviate,  Et. 
Abeyance,  Et. 
Abhor,  - ent ,  Et. 

^►Abridge,  - ment ,  Et. 

Absolute,  Et. 


^^--A.cclimate. 

Accord,  Et. 
Accoutre. 

Accrue,  -ing,  Et. 
Accumulate,  Et. 
Achieve,  Et. 

coustics. 

Adage. 


Accelerate,  Et. 

Accent,  Et .,  (distinguish^?Address,  Et 
verb  from  noun.)  Adieu,  Et. 

Accident,  Et.  ^Adjourn,  Et . 
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Aegis. 

Aesthetics. 
Affable,  Et. 
Affair,  Et. 

^  Affidavit,  Et. 
^Aggravate,  Et. 
Aggrieve,  Et. 
Agreeable,  Et. 
Aide-de-camp. 
Aisle,  Et. 
Alkali,  PL 
Allege,  Et. 


Annihilate,  Et. 

Annular,  Et. 

Anomaly,  PI. 

Anonymous. 

Antecedent,  Et. 

Antenna,  PI. 

Antic,  Et. 

^Antipathy,  (opposed  to 
what  ?  ) 

Antipodes,  Et. 

Antique,  (distinguish  from 


Ancient,  Antiquated,  Old.) 
V/  Allegory,  (distinguish  from  Antithesis,  PL 
r\  Fable,  Myth,  Parable.)  Apathy,  (distinguish  from 
Alliteration,  Et.  Indifference.) 

Aliy,  PL,  Et.  Apocalypse. 

Alms,  (account  for  the  Apocrypha.  ; 

plural  form.)  Apothegm. 

^Alphabet,  Et.  A  posteriori ,  (opposed  to 

r  f 


Amaranth. 


what  ?  ) 


Amateur,  Et.,  (distinguish  ^Apostrophe, 
from  Connoisseur  ;  com-  Apotheosis, 
pare  Dilettante.)  .  Apparel,  Et. 

Amiable,  Et.  *  Apparent,  Et. 


✓  Amphibious. 
Anachronism. 
Analogy,  Pl. 
Analysis,  Pl. 
Anchoret. 
Anglicize. 
Anguish,  Et. 


Appendix,  Pl. 
Appetite,  Et. 
Appraise,  Et. 
Apprise,  Et. 
Approach,  Et. 
Apropos,  Et. 
Aquiline,  Et. 


Animalculum,  or  -cule,  Pl.  Arabesque,  Et. 
Annals,  (distinguish  from  Arbitrament,  Et. 
History,  Chronicle.)  Archaic. 
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Archetype. 
Archipelago. 
Architect. 

^  Area. 

Argosy,  PL,  Et. 
Armful.  Pl. 
Armistice,  Et. 
Arraign,  Et. 
Arrange,  - merit ,  Et. 
Arras,  Et. 
Artesian,  Et. 
Artifice,  - al ,  Et. 
Artisan,  Et. 
^Ascendency,  Et. 
Ascent,  Et. 
Ascertain,  Et. 
Ascetic. 

Ascribe,  Et. 
Asperse,  Et. 


^Asteroid,  (meaning  of  the 
termination  -oid.) 
Astonish,  Et. 

^Astrology,  (distinguish  from 
'  Astronomy.) 

Asylum,  Pl. 

Athlete. 

Atonement,  Et. 

Attach,  Et. 

Attack,  Et. 

Attainder,  Et. 

Attendance,  Et. 

Attest,  Et. 

Attenuated,  Et. 
^Attorney,  Pl. 

Attune,  Et. 

Auger. 

/Augur. 

jC  Aught,  ( distinguish  from 


Aspirant,  or  Aspirant,  Et. 

Ought.J 

Aspirate. 

Auriferous, 

Et. 

Assassin,  Et.  ^m^Autocrat. 

Assault,  Et. 

Auto-dj-fe, 

Pl. 

Assfiy,  -ed,  (distinguish  the 

Autograph. 

% 

active  from  the  neuter 

Automaton, 

Pl. 

verb.) 

Avalanche, 

Et. 

Assembly,  Pl.  Et. 

Assent,  Et. 

Assignee,  (meaning  of  the 
termination,  -ee.) 

Assimilate,  Et. 

Assauge,  - ing ,  (distinguish  Awe,  -ful. 
from  Appease,  Allay.)  Awr^, 


Average,  Et. 

Averse,  Et.  (better  with 
to  than  from.) 
Avoirdupois,  Et. 

Avouch,  Et. 
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Axis,  PI. 

Baton. 

Axle-tree. 

Bawble,  Et. 

Ay,  or  Aye,  Et. 

Bayonet,  Et. 

Aye. 

Bayou. 

Azure. 

Bazaar. 

Beacon. 

Bacchanalian,  Et. 

Beadle. 

Bachelor,  Et. 

Beatific,  Et. 

Bailiff. 

Beau ,  PI. 

Balance,  Et. 

Beau  monde. 

Balcony. 

Beauty,  -ous,  Et. 

Baldric,  Et. 

Beautiful,  -ly. 

Ballet. 

Because,  Et. 

Balloon. 

Bedouin. 

Balm,  (contracted  from 

Beef,  PI.  Et. 

what  ?) 

Begin,  -ing. 

Ban,  -ed. 

Beguile. 

Banns. 

Beleaguer,  Ger. 

Bandit,  PI. ,  Et. 

Belief.. 

Banquet,  Et. 

Belles-lettres. 

Barbarism,  (distinguish 

Belligerent,  Et. 

^  from  Barbarity.) 

Bargain. 
^»^Barometer. 


Beneath. 
Benefice,  Et. 
Benefit,  - ed . 


Baronet,  (distinguish  from  Benevolence,  Et . 


Knight.) 
«-»^Barouche. 
Barren,  -ness. 
Barrier. 
Barytone. 
Basilisk. 
Bass-relief. 
Bastile. 


Benign, 


Et. 


Benumb. 
yf  Bequeath. 

^  Bereave,  Ger. 
Beseech. 

Beset,  -ing. 
Besiege. 
Bestrew. 


x. 
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Betrothed. 

,  Booty,  Ger. 

Beverage,  Et. 

Boroiigh,  Gei 

Bias,  - ed ,  Et. 

Bother,  (corrupt 

Bigamy. 

Boudoir. 

Bigot,  Et .,  (distinguish  Boulevard. 

from  Fanatic.) 

Bounty,  - ous , . 

Billet-doux ,  PI. 

^Bouquet. 

Billion,  Et. 

^  Bourn. 

Biography,  (not  bee 

— .)  Bowlder. 

Biscuit,  Et. 

Bracelet,  Et. 

Bishop,  Et. 

Bracket,  Et. 

Bitumen. 

Breach,  Ger. 

Bivouac,  Ger. 

Breakfast,  Et, 

Blackguard,  Et. 

Breviary,  Et. 

Blanch,  Et. 

Bridegroom, 

Blanc-mange. 

Brigadier. 

Blasphemous.. 

Broach,  Et. 

Bleach,  Et. 

Brogue,  Et. 

Blench,  Et. 

Browse. 

Blessed,  (when  pronounced  Bruise,  Et. 

blest  ?) 

Bruit. 

Blithe. 

Buccaneer. 

Bloat,  Et. 

Bucolic. 

Bloody. 

Buddhism. 

Bloom,  Ger. 

Budget. 

Bludgeon. 

y  Buffalo,  PI. 

Blur,  -ed. 

Buffoon. 

-Boatswain., 

y  Bulletin,  Et. 

Boisterous. 

Bullion. 

Bombast,  Et. 

Bulwark,  Et. 

Bombazine. 

Bunn. 

Bonnet. 

^  Buoy. 

Booby,  Et. 

Bureau*  , 
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Burgess,  Et. 
Burgher,  Ger . 

Burial. 
.^Burlesque. 
Burly,  Et. 
Butt,  Et. 
Buttress. 

uxom. 

Buzz.  /V 

7 

Cabal. 

Cabalistic,  Et. 
Cabbage,  Et. 


Calico,  PI .,  Et. 

Caliph. 

Calisthenics. 

Calk,  Et. 

Callous,  Et. 

Caloric,  Et. 

Calumet. 

Calumny,  PI. 

Calyx,  PI. 

Cambric,  Et. 

Camel,  (distinguish  from 
Dromedary.) 
Camelopard,  Et. 


Cabinet,  (meaning  of  the^Cameo,  PI. 


ending,  -et.) 

Cactus,  PI. 
Cadaverous,  Et. 
Cadence,  Et. 

Cadet. 

Caduceus. 

Cairn. 

Caisson. 

Caitiff,  Et. 

Cajole,  Et. 

Calamitous,  (meaning  of 
the  ending,  -ous.) 
Calcareous,  Et. 
Calculate,  Et. 


Campaign,  Et. 
Campanile." 
Camphene,  Et. 
Camphor. 

Cancel,  -ed. 
Cancer,  Et. 
^s*Candidate,  Et. 
Candor,  '  Et. 
Canister. 

Cannel. 

Cannibal,  Et. 

annon,  PI.,  Et. 
Canon. 

Canonize, 
vCanoe. 

Canopy, 


Et. 

PI. 


Caldron,  Et. 

^'Calendar,  Et. 

Caliber,  or  Calibre,  (the  (Canteen. 

latter  form  generally  in  Canto,  PI.,  Et. 
the  sense  of  mental  ca-  Canvas, 
pacity.) 
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Canvass. 

Cashier,  Et. 

Cap-a-pie. 

Cassimere,  Et. 

Caparison. 

Castellan,  Et. 

Capillary,  or  Capillary,  Et.  Casualty,  PL,  . 

Capital,  - ly ,  Et. 

Catacomb. 

Capitol. 

Catalogue. 

Capitulate,  Et. 

^  Caprice,  -ous,  Et. 
Captain,  Et. 

Catarrh. 

Catastrophe. 

^  Catechism. 

Captious,  Et. 

..  Caterpillar. 

Carabine,  or  Carbine. 

Cathedral. 

Carat. 

Catholic. 

^Caravan. 

Caudal,  Et. 

Carcass. 

Causeway,  Et. 

Cardinal,  Et. 

Cauterize. 

Career. 

Cautious. 

Caret,  Et. 

Cavalry,  Et. 

Cargo,  PI. 

Cavernous. 

Carnage,  Et. 

Cavil,  -er. 

Carnelian,  Et. 

Cayenne,  Et. 

Carnival,  Et. 

Ceaseless,  Et. 

Carol,  -ing. 

Ceiling,  Et. 

Carotid. 

Celebrate,  Et. 

Carousal,  Fr. 

Celibacy,  Et. 

x^^arriage. 

Carrion. 

Carrot. 

Carte-blanche. 

Cartel. 

Cartilage. 

Cartoon. 


Cellar. 

Cellule,  (meaning  of  the  ter¬ 
mination,  -ule.) 

Cement,  (distinguish  verb 
from  noun.) 

Cenotaph. 

Censer,  Et. 


Cartridge,  (corruption  of  Censor,  Et. 


what  ?)  Et. 


Censurable. 
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Centennial.  *  Et. 

Chaps. 

Centigrade,  Et. 

Chapter,  Et 

^*Centipede,  Et. 

Characterize. 

Centre. 

Charade. 

Centrifugal,  Et. 

Chariot,  Et. 

Centripetal. 

^-Charlatan. 

Century. 

Charnel. 

Cereal,  Et. 

Chary. 

Cerebral,  Et. 

Chasten,  Et. 

Cerement,  Et. 

Chattel,  Et. 

Certain. 

Cheapen, 

Certify,  Et. 

Cheery. 

Cerulean. 

Chef  d' oeuvre, 

Cestus. 

Chemistry. 

Chaffer,  Ger. 

Cherish,  Et, 

Chagrin. 


from  Nourish,  Foster.) 


Chaldron,  (distinguish  Cherry,  Et. 

from  Caldron.) 

,j  Cherub,  PI. 

Chalice,  Et. 

.^Chestnut. 

Challenge,  -ing. 

^  Chevalier,  Et. 

Chamois. 

Chief,  Et. 

Champagne,  Et. 

Chimerical. 

^Champaign,  Et. 

^Chimney,  PL,  Et. 

Cliancel. 

Chintz. 

Chancellor. 

Chirography. 

^.Chandelier. 

^ -  Chivalry,  Et. 

Change,  -able. 

Chocolate. 

Channel,  Et. 

/  Choir,  Et. 

Chanticleer,  Et. 

^  Choleric. 

Chaotic. 

Chord. 

Chapel. 

Chorister. 

Chaplet,  Et. 

Christmas,  Et. 

Chapped. 

^  Chronicle. 
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Chronology. 

Chrysalis,  PI. 

Churl,  Et. 

Cincture,  Et. 

Cinder,  Et. 

Cinnamon. 

Cipher. 

Circuit,  Et. 
Circumscribe,  Et. 
Circumstances. 

Cistern. 

Cite,  -ing,  Et. 

Citizen,  Et. 

City,  PL,  Et. 

Civilize,  (meaning  of  the 
termination,  -ize.) 
Clairvoyance,  Et. 
Clamorous. 

Claret,  Et. 

Clarion,  Et. 

Classify,  -ed,  Et. 
Cleanliness. 

Cleat. 

Clef,  Et. 

Clement. 

Clerk,  ( klark  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation,)  Et. 
Clew,  Et. 

Cloister,  Et. 

Clothier. 

Clown,  Et. 

Coadjutor,  Et. 

Coalesce,  -ing. 


Coalition. 

Coarse,  Et. 

Cochineal. 

Cockney,  PI. 

Cockswain. 

Cocoa. 

Cocoon. 

Codicil,  Et. 

Codify,  Et. 

Coefficient. 

Coerce,  Et. 

Coeval,  Et.  (distinguish 
from  Contemporary.) 
Cogitate. 

Cognizance,  Et. 
Cognomen. 

Coherent,  Et. 

Coincident,  Et. 

Colander. 

Coliseum. 

Collapse,  -ing,  Et. 

Collar,  Et. 

Collate,  Et. 

Colleague,  Et. 

College,  Et. 

Collier. 

Collision,  Et. 

Colloquy,  Et. 

Cologne. 

Colonel,  Et. 

Colonnade. 

Column. 

Combative. 
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Comet,  Et. 
Commandment,  Et. 
Commemorate,  Et. 
Commercial,  Et. 
Commiserate,  Et. 
Commissary,  Et. 
Committee,  Et. 
Commodore. 

Commune,  Et. 

Compel,  -ed. 
Compendium,  PI. 
Complacent,  Et. 
Complaisant. 

Complement,  Et. 
Compliment,  Et. 
Comprise,  Et. 
Comptroller,  (distinguish 
from  Controller.) 
Comrade,  Et. 

Conceit,  Et. 

Conceive,  Et. 

Conciliate,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Reconcile.) 

Concise,  Et. 

Conclave,  Et. 
Concomitant,  Et. 
Concordant,  Et. 
Concourse,  Et. 
Concurrent,  Et. 
Condemn,  Et. 

Condign,  Et. 

Conduit,  Et. 
Confederacy,  Et.,  (distin¬ 
guish  from  Union.) 


Conferring,  Et. 
Conference. 

Confidant.  Et. 

Confident,  Et. 

Confine,  (distinguish  verb 
from  noun.) 

Confiscate,  Et. 

Confluence,  Et. 

Congeal,  Et. 

Congenial,  Et. 
Congratulate,  Et.,  (distin¬ 
guish  from  Felicitate.) 
Conjugate,  Et. 

Conjure,  Et. 

Conjure. 

Connive, 

Connoiseur,  Et. 
Conscience,  Et. 
Consciousness. 

Consign,  Et. 

Consols,  Et. 

Consonant,  Et. 

Consort,  Et.,  (distinguish 
noun  from  verb.) 
Constable. 

Constellation,  Et. 
Constraint,  Et. 

Construe,  Et. 
Consummate. 

Contagious,  Et.  (distin¬ 
guish  from  Infectious.) 
Contentious,  Et. 

Continent,  Et. 


0/ 
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A  \ 


■ 

Continuous,  Et.,  (distin-  Cdrollary,  or  Cordllary,  PL 
guish  from  Continual.)  Corona ,  PI, 

Contour. 

Contraband,  Et. 

Contra-dance.  Et. 

Contretemps. 

Contrition,  Et .,  (distin¬ 
guish  from  Remorse, 

Repentance.) 

Controversy,  Pl.,  Et. 

Contumacy,  Et. 

Conundrum,  (perhaps  kin-  Corset,  Et 
dred  with  Cunning.)  Cortes . 

Convalescent,  Et. 

Conventional,  Et. 

Convergent,  Et. 

Conversant,  Et. 


Coronal, 

Coronet,  (distinguish  from 
Crown.) 

Corps,  Et. 

Correlative. 

Corroborate,  Et. 
Corrosion,  Et, 

Corrugated,  Et. 

Corsair,  Et, 


Cosmetic, 
Cosmogony. 
Costume,  Et, 
Coterie ,  Et, 


Convey,  -ed,  Et.  jCouchant,  Et. 

./  Convince,  Et.,  (distinguish};  Councillor,  (distinguish  from 


from  Persuade.) 
Convivial,  Et. 

Convoy,  Et.,  (distinguish 
noun  from  verb. 

Copse,  Et.,  (abbreviated 
from  Coppice.) 

Copula,  Pl. 

Copy,  Pl.,  Et. 

Coquette,  Et. 

Coral,  -ine. 

Cordial,  Et. 

Corduroy,  Et. 

Cornice,  Et. 
Cornucopia,  Pl.,  Et, 


Counsellor,) 

Countenance,  Et, 
Counterfeit,  Et, 
Coup-de-main, 

Coup -d'etat. 

Coup-d'oeil , 

Courteous,  Et, 

Courtesy,  Et,,  (distinguish 
between  kur-te-se  and 
kurt-se .) 

Courtier, 

Cousin,  Et, 

Covenant,  Et, 

Cover,  Et, 
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Covet,  Et . 

Coward,  Et. 

Coxcomb,  Et. 

Coy,  Et. 

Cozen,  Et. 

Crafty,  Ger. 

Crawfish,  Et. 

Crazy,  -ness,  Et, 
Credulous,  Et.,  (distin¬ 
guish  from  Supersti¬ 
tious.) 

Creole. 

Crescent,  Et. 
Cretaceous,  Et. 

Crevice,  Et. 

Crimson,  Et. 

Crisis,  PI. 

Criterion,  PI. 

Criticise,  -ing. 

Critique,  (distinguish  from 
Critic.) 

Crochet. 

Crocodile. 

Cromleck. 

Crosier. 

Crotchet,  Et. 

Crucial,  Et. 

Crucible,  Et. 

Cruise,  Et , 

Crusade,  Et, 

Crypt. 

Crystalline. 

Cue,  Et. 


uirass,  Et. 

Cuneiform,  Et. 

Cunning. 

Curfew,  Et. 

Curious,  Et. 

Curmudgeon,  Et. 

Currant,  Et. 

Current,  Et. 

Curtail,  Et. 

Curvet,  -ed. 

Custom,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Usage.) 

Cuticle,  Et. 

Cyclopaedia. 

Cygnet. 

Cylinder. 

Cymbal. 

Cynical. 

C/nosure. 

Cypress,  Et. 

Czar,  Et. 

Daffodil. 

Daguerreotype,  Et. 

Dahlia,  Et. 

Dainty,  Et. 

Dais. 

Daisy,  Et. 

Dalliance. 

Damage,  Et. 

Damask,  Et. 

Damsel,  Et. 

Damson,  Et.f 
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LIST  OF  WORDS. 


Dandelion,  Et. 

Dapper,  Ger. 

Datum ,  PI. 

Dauntless,  Et. 

Dauphin,  Et, 

Dazzle. 

Deafen. 

Dearth,  Et, 

Debauchee. 

Debit,  Et, 

Debonair,  Et. 

Debtor,  Et. 

Decalogue. 

Decease,  Et. 

Deceit,  Et. 

Decennial,  Et. 
Deciduous,  Et. 
Decipher, 

Declivity,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Acclivity.) 
Decorous,  Et. 

Decrease,  -ing,  Et. 
Decrepit. 

Decretal. 

Defence,  - ive ,  Et. 
Defiance,  Et. 

Definite,  Et, 

Deflect,  Et. 

Degree,  Et. 

Deify,  Et. 

Deign,  Et. 

Delicious,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Delightful.) 
Delinquent,  Et. 


Delirious,  Et. 
Deliverance,  Et. 

Deluge,  Et. 

Demagogue. 

Demesnes. 

Demeanor,  Et. 

Demerit,  Et. 

Demijohn,  Et. 

Demise,  Et. 

Democratic. 

Demolish,  Et. 

Demure,  Et. 

Denizen. 

Dependent,  or  -ant,  Et., 
(whence  the  two  fornls  ?) 
Depopulate,  Et. 

Deposit,  Et. 

Depot. 

Depravity,  Et. 
Derivative,,  Et. 

Descant,  v.,  Et. 
Descendant. 

Descry,  -ed. 

Desire,  -able,  Et. 

Despair,  Et. 

Desuetude. 

Desultory,  Et. 

Detail,  Et. 

Deter,  -ed,  Et. 
Detriment,  Et. 

Develop,  -merit,  Et. 
Device. 

Devious,  Et. 

Devise,  Et. 
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Devoid,  Et . 

Devotee,  Et. 

Dexterous,  Et. 
Diagonal. 

Die,  n.,  Et .,  (distinguish 
PI.  Dice  and  Dies.) 
Difference,  Et. 
Diffidence,  Et.,  (distin¬ 
guish  from  Modesty, 
Bashfulness,  Humility.) 
Diffuse,  Et.,  (distinguish 
verb  from  adjective.) 
Digit,  Et. 

Dignify,  -ed,  Et. 

Digress,  Et. 

Dilapidate,  Et. 

Dilatory,  - ness ,  Et. 
Dilemma. 

Dilettante ,  PI. 

Diligent. 

Dimity,  Et. 

Dimmed. 

Diminish,  Et. 

Dimple,  Et. 

Diocese. 

Diphthong,  ( dip — .) 
Diplomacy. 

Disaster,  Et. 

Discipline,  Et. 

Discomfit,  Et. 
Discourage,  Et. 
Discovery,  PI. ,  (distin¬ 

guish  from  Invention.) 
Discrepancy,  Et. 


Discuss,  Et. 

Disdainful,  Et. 

Disease,  Et. 

Disguise. 

Dishevel,  -ed,  Et. 
Disparage,  Et. 
Dispensable. 

Disperse,  Et. 

Displeasure,  Et. 
Disputable,  Et. 

Dissever,  Et. 

Dissolute,  Et. 

Dissonance,  Et. 

Distaff. 

Distil,  -ed,  Et. 

Distract,  Et. 

Disuse,  (distinguish  the  verb 
from  the  noun.) 

Ditty,  PI.  Et. 

Divergence,  Et. 

Divers,  Et. 

Diverse. 

Dividend,  Et. 

Divine,  v.,  Et. 

Dizziness. 

Docile,  Et. 

Doggerel. 

Dogmatic. 

Doit,  Et. 

Dollar,  Ger. 

Domain,  Et. 

Domicile,  Et. 

Domineer,  Et. 

Domino,  PI. 
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Donor,  Et. 

Doric. 

Dotard,  Et. 

Doublet,  Et. 

Doubter,  Et. 

Dowager. 

Dozen,  PI .,  Et. 

Dragoman,  PI. ,  Et. 
Dragon. 

Dragoonade,  Et. 
Draught,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Draft.) 

Driveller. 

Drizzly. 

Drollery. 

Drought. 

Drowsiness. 

Drunkenness. 

Ductile,  Et .,  (distinguish 
from  Malleable.) 

Due,  Et. 

Duelling,  Et. 

Dulness. 

Dunce,  Et. 

Dungeon,  Et. 
Duodecimo,  PI. ,  (how  ab¬ 
breviated  ?) 

Durance,  Et. 

Duress,  Et. 

Duty  -ous,  -ful. 

Dye,  -ing. 

Dynasty. 

Dysentery. 


Dyspepsy. 

Eager,  Et. 

Earthly,  (distinguish  from 
Earthy.) 

Easel,  Et. 

Eavesdropper. 

Ebony. 

Ebullition,  Et. 

Eccentric,  Et. 

Ecclesiastic. 

Echo,  PI. 

Eclipse. 

Ecliptic,  Et. 

Economical. 

Ecstasy. 

Edify,  -ing,  - ed ,  Et. 

Editor,  Et. 

Education,  Et. 

Efface. 

Effectually. 

Effeminate. 

Effete. 

Efficient. 

Effigy,  PL,  Et. 

Effluvium,  PL,  Et. 
Effrontery,  Et, 

Egotism,  Et. 

Egregious,  Et. 

Eighteen. 

Elegant,  Et. 

Elegy,  Pl. 

Element. 
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Elf,  PL 
Ellipse. 

Ellipsis. 

Eloquent. 

Elysian. 

Emanate. 

Embarrass. 

Embassy. 

Emblazon. 

Embrasure. 

Embroidery. 

Emerald. 

Emigrate,  (distinguish 
from  Immigrate.) 
Eminent,  Et. 

Emissary,  Pl. 
Emolument,  Et. 
Empanel. 

Emphasis,  PI. 

Empiric. 

Empyrean. 

Emulous. 

Enamel,  -ed. 

Encourage,  Et. 
Endeavor,  Et. 

Endorse,  Et. 

Endow,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Endue.) 

Enemy,  PL,  Et. 
Enervate. 

Engineer,  Et. 

Engross,  Et. 

Ennoble. 


Ennui. 

Enormous,  Et. 

Enroll,  - ment . 

Ensconce. 

Ensign,  Et. 

Ensue,  - ing ,  Et. 
Enticement. 

Entree . 

Entrepot. 

Envelop. 

Envelope. 

Enviable,  Et. 

Environs. 

Epaulet,  Et. 

Epic. 

Epicurean. 

Epidemic,  (distinguish  from 
Contagious,  Endemic.) 
Epigram. 

Epistle. 

Epitome,  Pl. 

Epoch. 

Equable. 

Equerry,  Et. 

Equipoise,  Et. 

Equivalent,  Et. 

Equivocal,  Et. 

Eradicate,  Et. 

Erase,  Et. 

Ere,  Ger. 

Ermine,  Et. 

Erratum,  Pl. 

Erudite,  Et. 
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Escutcheon,  Et. 
Espionage. 

fesay,  n.,  (distinguish  from 
Assay.) 

Ethereal. 

Etiquette,  Et. 
Etymology. 

Euphemism. 

Evanescent. 

Evident,  (distinguish  from 
Obvious.) 

Exaggerate,  Et. 
Excellence. 

Excrescence,  Et. 
Execrable. 

Exemplary. 

Exhilarate. 

Ex  officio. 

Exonerate,  Et. 
Expeditious. 

Expletive. 

Ex  post  facto. 

Exquisite,  Et. 

Extempore,  Et. 

Extol,  Et. 

Extortion,  Et. 
^Extraordinary. 
Extravagance,  Et. 

Eyry. 

Fabric,  Et. 

"■^Facilitate,  Et. 
Fac-simile,  Et. 


Faction,  Et .,  (distinguish 

from  Party.) 

Factitious,  Et. 

Fahrenheit. 

Fairy. 

Falchion. 

Falcon. 

Fallacious,  Et. 

Fallible,  Et. 

Falseness,  Et .,  (distinguish 
from  Falsehood.) 

Farrago,  Et. 

Farthing,  Et. 

^Faucet,  Et. 

Favorite,  Et. 

F  ealty,  Et. 

Feasible,  Et. 

F  eature,  Et. 

February. 

Feign,  Et. 

Felony. 

F  etich,  Et. 

Feudalism. 

Fief. 

Fiend,  Ger. 

Filigree,  Et. 

^Financier. 

Fissure,  Et. 

Flagellate. 

Flannel. 

Foment,  (distinguish  from 
Ferment.) 

F  oolscap,  Et. 
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Forage. 

Germane,  Et. 

Forfeit. 

Geyser. 

Forray. 

Ghastly,  Et. 

Fragile,  Et. 

Gibberish. 

Franchise,  Et. 

Gibbet. 

Fraught. 

Gibbous. 

Freight. 

Gin,  Et. 

Friday,  Et. 

Giraffe. 

Frieze. 

>  Glacier,  Et. 

Frolic,  Ger. 

-  Globule,  Et. 

Frontier. 

Gloss. 

Fulfil,  -ed,  -merit. 

Gloze. 

Fulsome,  Et. 

Gluttonous. 

Furlough. 

Gneiss. 

Fustian. 

Goitre,  Et. 
Gondolier. 

Gaelic. 

Good-by,  Et. 

Gallant,  (distinguish 

ad-  Gorgeous,  Et. 

jective  from  noun.) 

Gossamer,  Et. 

Gallop,  -ing. 

Gossip. 

‘"^Gaol,  or  Jail. 

Governor,  Et. 

Garrison,  Et. 

Gracious,  Et. 

"-"sjGauge. 

Gradual,  -ly,  Et. 

Gauntlet,  Et. 

Granary,  Et. 

Gayety,  Et. 

Grange,  Et. 

Gazetteer,  Et. 

Granulate,  Et. 

"'^Genealogy. 

Gratify,  - ed ,  Et. 

Generous,  Et. 

Gregarious,  Et. 

Genius ,  PI. 

Grenadier,  Et. 

Genius,  PI.  (distinguish  ’•Grievance,  Et. 

from  Talent.) 

Grimace. 

Gentleman,  Et. 

Grisly. 

Geology. 

Grizzly. 
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Grocer,  Et. 

Grotesque. 

Grotto,  PI. 

Guarantee,  (distinguish 
from  Guaranty.) 
Guardian. 

Guerilla. 

Guess,  (distinguish  from 
Think,  Believe.) 

Guild. 

Guinea. 

Guitar,  Et. 
Gutta-percha,  Et. 
Gymnasium,  PI. 

Gypsy,  PI.,  Et. 

Habeas  Corpus. 
Haberdasher,  Et. 

Habit,  Et. 

Hackney,  -ed. 

Halcyon. 

Halloo,  -ing. 

Handicraft. 

Handkerchief,  Et. 
Happiness,  Et. 

Harass. 

Hardihood. 

Haughtiness,  Et. 

Havoc. 

Hazardous. 

Hearth. 

Heaven,  Et. 


Hegira. 

Heifer. 

Height,  (not  flight.) 

Heinous,  Et. 

Heir,  Et. 

Heliotrope,  Et. 

Hellenic. 

Hemistich. 

Hemorrhage. 

Heraldry. 

Hero,  PI. 

Heroine. 

Heterogeneous,  (opposed  to 
what  ?) 

Hiccough. 

Hierarchy. 

Hilarity,  Et. 

Hoiden,  Et. 

Holiday,  Et. 

Homage. 

Homoeopathy. 

Horde. 

Horrible,  Et. 

Hors  de  combat. 
Horticulturist,  (not  - cultural - 
ist.) 

Hostler,  Et. 

Housewife. 

Hubbub,  Et. 

Huguenot. 

Humble,  Et. 

Hurrah. 

Hussar. 
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Hygiene. 

Hymeneal. 

Hyperbole. 

Hypothesis,  PI. 

Idiom. 

Idiosyncrasy. 

Ignominious,  Et. 

Illicit,  Et. 

Illiterate,  Et. 

Illustrate,  Et. 
Imaginary. 

Imbecile,  Et. 

Imitation. 

Immanent,  Et. 
Imminent,  Et. 

Immolate,  Et. 

Immure,  Et. 
Impediment,  Et. 
Imperious. 

Implacable. 

Impregnable,  Et. 
Impugn,  Et. 

Inalienable,  Et. 
Incarcerate,  Et. 
Incarnate,  Et. 

Incense,  Et.,  (distinguish 
verb  from  noun.) 
Inchoate. 

Incident,  Et. 

Incommode. 

Incorrigible. 

Inculcate,  Et .,  (distinguish 


from  Infuse,  Instil,  Im¬ 
plant.) 

Indelible,  Et. 

Indenture,  Et. 

Index,  (distinguish  the  two 
forms  of  plural.) 

Indict,  Et. 

Indite. 

Indolence,  Et. 

Ineffable,  Et. 

Inert,  Et. 

Inexorable,  Et. 

Infallible. 

Infantry,  Et. 
Infringement,  Et. 
Ingenious,  Et. 

Ingenuous,  Et. 
Ingredient,  Et. 

Inherent,  Et. 

Inherit,  Et. 

Initial,  Et. 

Innocent,  Et. 

Innovate,  Et. 

Innuendo,  PI. ,  Et. 
Inseparable. 

Insidious,  Et. 

Insinuate,  Et. 

Install,  - merit . 

Instil,  - ed ,  Et. 

Insult,  Et. 

Intellect,  Et. 

Intelligent. 

Intercede,  Et. 
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Interdict,  Et. 

Interesting,  (not  Interest- 

ing-) 

Interstice,  Et. 

Intrepid,  Et. 

Intuitive,  Et. 

Invalid,  Et.,  (distinguish 
Invalid  from  Invalid.) 
Inveigh,  Et. 

Inveigle,  Et. 

Invidious,  Et. 

Invoice,  Et. 

Irradiate,  Et. 

Irrational,  Et. 

Irritate,  Et. 

Irruption,  Et. 

Isolate,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Insulate.) 

Issue,  Et. 

Italics,  Et. 

J acobin,  (distinguish  from 
Jacobite.) 

January,  Et. 

Jasmine,  (shortened  for 
what  ?) 

Jaundice,  Et. 

Jealously. 

Jejune. 

Jeopardy,  Et. 

Jeweller,  Et. 

Jocund,  Et. 

Journal,  Et. 


Journey,  Et. 
Joust. 

Judge,  - merit ,  Et. 
Juvenile. 

Kaleidoscope. 
Kerchief,  Et. 
Kidnap,  - er ,  Et. 
Kiln. 

Knapsack. 

Knave,  Ger. 
Knead. 

Knight,  Ger. 
Knot,  -ed,  Et. 

Labyrinth. 
Lachrymose,  Et. 
Lackey,  PI. 
Laconic,  Et. 
Lacquer. 

Lacteal,  Et. 
Lagoon,  Et. 
Laity. 

Lamentable,  Et. 
Lang-syne. 
Languor,  Et. 
Lapidary,  Et. 
Larceny,  Et. 
Largess,  Et. 
Lascivious,  Et. 
Lassitude,  Et. 
Lateral,  Et. 
Lath. 
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Lathe. 

Lineage,  Et. 

Latitude,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Liquefy,  - ed ,  Et. 

from  Longitude.) 

Listen. 

Lattice. 

Litany,  (distinguish  from 

Laudable,  Et. 

Liturgy.) 

Launch,  Fr. 

Literature,  Et. 

Laureate,  Et. 

Litigious,  Et. 

Lea. 

Livelihood. 

League,  Et. 

Loadstone,  Et. 

Leash,  Et. 

Loath. 

Leaven,  Et. 

Loathe. 

Lees. 

Lodge,  - merit . 

Leeward. 

Longevity,  Et. 

Legend,  Et. 

Loquacity,  Et. 

Legerdemain,  Et. 

Loyalty,  Et. 

Legislature,  Et. 

Lucifer,  Et. 

Leisure,  Et. 

X 

Ludicrous,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Lenity,  Et. 

/N 

from  Ridiculous.) 

Leopard. 

Lumber,  Et. 

Lethargy. 

Luncheon. 

Lettuce,  Et. 

X 

Luxurious,  (distinguish  from 

Levant,  Et. 

Luxuriant.) 

Levee,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Lyric. 

from  Soiree.) 

Lewd. 

Macerate,  Et. 

Libellous,  Et. 

Machinate,  Et. 

Licentious,  Et. 

Magnify,  -ed,  Et. 

Lichen. 

Mahometan,  or  Mohamme¬ 

Lie,  -ing. 

dan. 

Lief,  (not  livz.)  Ger. 

Maintenance,  Et. 

Liege,  Et. 

Malapert,  Et. 

Lieu,  Et. 

Maleficence,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Lieutenant,  Et. 

from  Malevolence.) 
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Malign,  Et . 

Malleable,  Et. 

Manacle,  Et,  (distinguish 
from  Fetter.) 

Manage,  -able,  Et. 
Manifesto,  PI. 
Manoeuvre,  Et. 

Manor,  Et. 

Mansion,  Et. 
Manufacture,  Et. 
Manure,  Et. 
Manuscript,  Et. 
Marchioness. 

Marquess,  Et. 
Maritime. 

Marriage,  Et. 

Martinet,  Et. 

Martyr. 

Marvellous,  Et. 
Masquerade. 

Massacre. 

Mastiff,  PI. 

Mattress. 

Maugre,  Et. 
Mausoleum,  PL,  Et. 
Maxim,  Et. 

Measrre,  Et. 

Meander,  Et. 
Medallion. 

Mediaeval,  Et. 
Medicine,  Et. 

Mediocre,  Et. 
Mediterranean,  Et. 


Meershaum,  Et. 
Melancholy. 

Melee ,  Et. 

Mellifluous,  Et. 

Melody,  (distinguish  from 
Harmony.) 

Melon. 

Memento,  PL,  Et. 

Memoir,  Et. 

Memorandum,  PL,  Et. 
Menace,  Et. 

Menagerie,  or  -ry. 
Mendacity,  Et. 

Mendicity,  Et. 

Mensurable,  Et 
Mercantile,  Et. 
Mercenary,  Et. 

Mercurial,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Jovial,  Saturnine.) 
Meridian,  Et. 

Metaphor,  (distinguish  from 
Simile.) 

Metaphysics. 

Miasma,  Pl. 

Mignonette. 

Militant,  Et. 

Millennium,  Et. 

Milliner,  Et. 

Million,  Et. 

Miniature,  Et. 

Minion,  Et. 

Minute,  Et. 

Mirror,  Et. 
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Miscellany,  Et. 
Mischievous,  Et. 
Miscreant,  Et. 
Missal,  Et. 
Missile,  Et. 
Mitre. 

Modal,  Et. 
Model,  Et. 
Moderate,  Et. 


Mosquito,  El.,  Et. 
Motto,  El.,  Et. 
Moustache. 

Move,  -able,  Et. 
Museum,  Et. 
Muslin-de-laine,  Et. 
Mussulman,  El. 


Muster,  Et. 

^Mutual,  Et.,  (distinguish  from 
Modesty,  Et.,  (distinguish  Reciprocal,  Common.) 
from  Humility,  Diffi-  Myriad, 
dence.) 

Moiety,  Et. 

Molasses. 

Molecule,  Et. 

Mollify,  Et. 

Monastery. 

Monolith. 


from  what?) 
Monotheism,  (oppos< 
what  ?) 

Monsieur,  El. 
Monument,  Et. 
Morals,  Et. 
Morocco. 

Morose,  Et. 
Morris-dance,  Et. 
Morsel,  Et. 
Mortgage,  Et. 
Mortify,  -ed,  Et. 
Mortmain,  Et. 
Mosaic,  Et. 


Myrrh. 

Mysterious. 

Naiad. 

Naivete, 

Et: 

Nankeen, 

Et. 

Nascent, 

Et. 

.National, 

Et. 

-Nauseous. 

Navigate, 

Et. 

/ 


Nebulous,  Et. 
Necessary,  Et. 
Necrology. 
Negligence,  Et. 
Neighbor. 

Neophyte. 

Nervous,  Et. 
Niece,  Et. 
Nodule,  Et. 
Noisome,  Et. 
Nomadic. 

Nomenclature,  Et. 
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Nonpareil,  Et.  Offence,  -ive,  Et. 

Notable,  Et .,  (distinguish^/Officious,  Et . 

the  two  adjectives.)  Oligarchy. 
^Notorious,  Et .,  (distinguish  Ominous,  Et . 


■  from  Noted.) 

Omniscience, 

Novice,  PZ. 

Oppugn,  Et. 

Nugget. 

Orange,  Et. 

^Nuisance,  PZ. 

Nullify,  ~ed,  Et. 

Ordeal,  Ger. 

Ordinance,  Et. 

Numismatics. 

Ordnance. 

Orifice,  Et. 

Oasis,  PZ. 

Oscillate,  Et. 

Obdurate,  Et. 

Osseous,  Et. 

Obeisance,  Et. 

Ostracism. 

Obesity,  Et. 

Ounce,  Et. 

Objective,  Et .,  (distin¬ 

Outrage,  Et. 

guish  from  Subjective.) 
Oblate,  P£. 

Overture,  Et. 

^Oblige,  Et. 

Paean. 

Oblique,  Et. 

Pagan,  Et. 

Obloquy,  Et. 

Pageant. 

Obnoxious,  Et. 

Paladin,  Et. 

Obsequies,  Et. 

Pallet,  Et. 

Obsequious,  Et. 

Palliate,  Et. 

Obtrusive,  Et. 

Pall  Mall,  Et. 

Obtuse,  Et. 

Palsy,  Et. 

Obvious,  Et. 

Panegyric. 

Occident,  Et .,  (opposed 

Pannier,  Et. 

to  what  ?) 

Pansy,  Et. 

Octavo,  PZ.,  (how  abbre¬ 

Paradigm. 

viated  ?) 

Paradox. 

^Odious,  Et. 

Parallel. 

Odorous,  Et. 

Paralyze. 
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Pension,  Et. 

Parasol,  Et. 

Pensive,  Et. 

f  ' 

Parcel,  Et. 

Perceive,  Et. 

Parliament,  Et. 

Percolate,  Et. 

Parricide,  Et. 

Peremptory,  Et. 

Parrot,  Et. 

Perennial,  Et. 

Participle,  Et. 

Perfume,  Et. 

Partisan,  Et .,  (in 

a  mili-  Perfunctory,  Et. 

tary  sense  supplanted  Perigee,  (opposed  to  what  ?) 
by  Guerilla.)  Periphrasis,  PI.,  (compare 

Pasquinade,  Et.  Circumlocution.) 


Pastime,  Et. 

Perjure,  Et. 

Patent,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Permanent,  Et. 

the  adjective  from  the 

Permeate,  Et. 

noun.) 

Perquisite,  Et. 

Patriot,  Et. 

Person,  Et. 

Pavilion. 

Peruse,  Et. 

Peach,  Et. 

Pervious,  Et. 

Peacock,  Et. 

Petal. 

Peasant,  Et.,  (compare 

Petty,  Et. 

Et.  of  Pagan.) 

Phase. 

Peccant,  Et. 

Phenomenon,  PI. 

Pedant.  ^"Philanthrophy,  (opposed 

Pedigree,  Et. 

what  ?) 

Pellet,  Et. 

Philippic,  Et. 

Pellucid,  Et. 

Phlegm. 

Penance,  Et. 

Phonography. 

Pencil,  Et. 

Phthisic. 

Pendant,  Et. 

Physiology. 

Pendent. 

Piano-forte,  Et. 

Penny,  PI.,  (distinguish 

Pied,  Et. 

the  two  forms  of  plural.) 

Pierce,  Et. 

Patois,  Et. 

Pilgrim,  Et. 
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Pillage,  Et. 

Pillar,  Et. 

Pinion,  Et. 

Pinnace,  Et. 

Pinnacle,  Et. 

Pioneer,  Et. 

Piquant,  Et. 

Pistil,  Et. 

Pistol,  Et. 

Pistole. 

Piteous,  Et.,  (compare 
Pitiable,  Pitiful.) 
Pittance,  Et. 

Placable,  Et. 

Plagiarism,  Et. 

Plague,  Et. 

Plaintiff,  Et.,  (opposed  to 
what  ?) 

Plaintive. 

Plait,  Et.,  (not  plete.) 
Plane,  Et.,  (distinguish 
from  Plain.) 

Planet,  Et. 

Platitude,  Et. 

Plausible,  Et.,  (distin- 

•  guish  from  Specious.) 
Plea,  Et. 

Pleiades. 

Plenary,  Et. 

Plight,  Ger. 

Plummet,  Et. 

Plurality,  Et.,  (distin¬ 

guish  from  Majority.) 


Pneumatics. 

Ppach,  Et. 

Poignant,  Et. 

Poise,  Et. 

Poison,  Et.,  (compare 
Potion.) 

Policy.  PL,  (distinguish 
two  nouns.) 

Poltroon,  Et. 

Polygamy. 

Polyglot. 

Polyp,  or  Polype. 

Poniard,  Et. 

Pontiff,  Et. 

^Porcelain. 

Porpoise,  Et. 

^Portfolio,  Et. 

Portrait,  Et. 

Posthumous,  Et. 

^Prairie. 

Preach,  Et. 

Precedent,  Et.,  (distinguish 
adjective  from  noun.) 
Precipice,  Et. 

Precise,  Et. 

Predicate,  Et. 

Predict,  Et. 

Preface,  Et. 

Prejudicial,  Et. 

Prelate,  Et. 

Prelude,  Et. 

Premise,  Et.,  (distinguish 
noun  from  verb.) 
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Preposition,  Et.  Prosecute,  Et .,  (distin- 

Presage,  Et. ,  (distinguish  guish  from  Sue.) 

noun  from  verb.)  Proselyte. 

Presbytery.  Providence,  Et.,  (compare 

Prescience,  Et.  Et.  of  Prudence.) 

Prestige,  Et.  Provost,  Et. 

Pretence,  Et.,  (distinguish  Pseudonyme. 


from  Pretext.) 
Pretentious. 
Preterite,  Et. 
Prevaricate,  Et. 
Priest,  Et. 
Principal,  Et. 
Principle,  Et. 
Prison,  Et. 
Privilege,  Et. 
Proclivity,  Et. 
Procrastinate,  Et. 
Prodigal,  Et. 
Prodigy,  PI.,  Et. 
Proffer,  Et. 
Profile,  Et. 
Profuse,  Et. 
Programme. 
Prolific,  Et. 
Prologue. 
Promissory,  Et. 
Propensity,  Et. 
Prophecy. 
Prophesy,  -ed. 
Propitious,  Et. 
Prorogue,  Et. 


Psychology. 

Puissant,  Et. 
Punctilious,  Et. 

Purlieu,  Et. 

Purpose,  Et.,  (compare 
Et.  of  Propose.) 
Pursue,  -ing,  Et. 
Purvey,  Et.,  (compare 
Et.  of  Provide.) 
Purview,  Et. 
Pusillanimous,  Et. 
Putrefy,  -ed,  Et. 

Quadrant,  Et. 
Quadrilateral,  Et. 
Quaint,  Et. 

Qualify,  -ed,  Et. 
Quandary,  Et. 


y 


Quarantine,  Et. 


Quarrel,  Et. 
Quarry,  Et. 

Quay. 

Querulous,  Et. 
Quibble,  Et. 
Quintessence,  Et. 


Prose,  Et.,  (compare  Et.  Quiver,  n.,  Et. 
of  Verse.)  5 
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Quixotic. 

Quoit. 

/ 

Racy,  Et. 
Radical,  Et. 
Raisin,  Et. 
Ramify,  -ed,  Et. 
Rapid,  Et. 


Refrain,  Et. 

Regicide,  Et. 
y  Rehearsal,  Et. 

Rein,  Et. 

Reliable,  (what  objections  to 
this  word?  Can  you  an¬ 
swer  them  ?) 

^Relieve,  Et. 


Rapture,  Et.,  (compare  Religion,  Et. 


Ecstasy.) 

Rarefy,  -ed,  Et. 
Ratify,  -ed,  Et. 
Rational,  Et. 
Rationale. 

Ravel,  -ed. 
Ravenous,  Et. 
Rebellion,  Et. 
Rebus,  PL,  Et. 
Receipt,  Et. 


Remediless,  Et. 
Remorse,  Et. 
Rendezvous,  Et. 
^Repartee,  Et. 
/"'Repertory,  Et. 
^-Reprieve,  Et. 
Reptile,  Et. 
Requiem,  Et. 
Rescind,  Et. 
Rescue,  Et. 


Recess,  (not  recess ,)  Et.  ^/Reservoir,  Et. 


Reciprocity,  Et. 
Recitative,  Et. 


Resign,  Et. 
Respite,  Et. 


Reckon,  Ger.,  (what  abuse  Restive,  Et. 


of  this  word  ?  ) 
Recognize,  or  -ise,  Et. 
Recondite,  Et. 
Reconnoitre,  Et. 
Recruit,  Et. 

Recusant,  Et. 

Reddish. 

Redolent,  Et. 
Redundant,  Et. 
Referee,  Et. 


Restrain,  Et. 

Retaliate,  Et. 

Reticence,  Et. 

Reticule,  Et. 

Retrieve,  Et. 

Reveille,  Et. 

Re  very,  or  -ie,  Et. 

Rhetoric,  (distinguish  from 
Elocution,  Eloquence.) 
^Rheumatism. 
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Rhubarb. 

Rhyme. 

Rhythm. 

Riddance. 

Risible,  Et. 

Rivalry,  Pl. ,  Et. 

Romance,  Et. 

Rosemary,  Et* 
Roundelay,  Et. 

Route,  Et. 

Rubric,  Et. 

Rue,  (hence  Ruth,  Ruth¬ 
less.) 

Ruinous,  Et. 

Saccharine. 

Sacrifice,  Et. 

Sacrilege,  Et. 

Salary,  Et. 

Salient,  Et. 

Salmon,  Et. 

Salubrious,  Et. 
Sanctimonious,  Et. 
Sanguine,  Et. 
Sanguinary. 

Sanitary,  Et. 

Sapphire. 

Sarcasm. 

Sardonic,  Et. 
Sarsaparilla. 

Sassafras,  Et .,  (compare 
Et.  of  Saxifrage.) 
Satellite,  Et. 


Satire,  Et .,  (distinguish 
from  Irony,  Sarcasm.) 
Saturate,  Et. 

Saturnine,  Et. 

Satyr. 

Saucy,  Et. 

Saunter,  Et. 

Saviour,  or  -or,  Et. 

Scallop. 

Scamper,  Et. 

Scath,  or  Scathe. 

Scenic,  Et. 

Schism. 

Scintillate,  Et. 

Sciolist,  Et. 

Scissors,  Et. 

Scrivener,  Et. 

Scurrilous,  Et. 

Scythe. 

Secretary,  Et. 

Sectary,  Et. 

Secular,  Et. 

Sedentary,  Et. 

Sedulous,  Et. 

Seethe. 

Segregate,  Et. 

Seignior. 

Seine. 

Selvage,  Et. 

Seminary,  Et. 

Senility,  Et. 

Sensuous,  Et .,  (distinguish 

from  Sensual.) 
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Sentiment,  Et.,  (distin-  Sirup, 
guish  from  Opinion,  Skein. 
Feelings.) 

Sentry,  Et . 

Separate. 

Septuagint. 

Seraglio. 

Seraph,  PL 
Serenade,  Et. 

Sergeant,  Et. 

Series,  (not  sereez ,)  Et. 

Several,  Et. 

Shallow,  Et. 

Shamefaced,  Et.,  (com-v^  Solicitous, 
pare  Stead/as£.)  -  Soliloquy,  Et, 


Slander,  Et. 

Sleight. 

Slothful. 

Slough,  (distinguish  the  two 
pronunciations.) 

Sluice,  Et. 

Sojourn,  Et. 

Solace,  Et. 

Solder,  Et. 

Soldier,  Et. 

Solecism,  Et. 


/ 


Sheer. 

*  Solstice,  Et. 

Sheriff, 

Et. 

Somerset,  Et. 

Sherry, 

Et. 

Sonnet,  Et. 

Sibilant, 

Et. 

Sophistry. 

Sidereal, 

Et. 

Sorcerer,  Et. 

Siege, 

Et. 

jf  Sovereign,  Et. 

Sieve. 

^  Spaniel,  Et. 

Signify, 

-ed,  Et. 

Specie,  Et. 

Silicious, 

Et.  • 

Specious,  Et. 

Simony, 

Et. 

Spectre,  Et. 

Simple, 

Et. 

Spider,  Et. 

Simulate, 

Et. 

V  Spontaneous,  Et., 

Sincere, 

Et. 

'  from  Voluntary.) 

Sinecure, 

Et. 

Spouse,  Et. 

Sinister, 

Et.,  (distinguish  Sprightly,  Et. 

the  two  pronunciations  ?)  Squadron,  Et. 
Sinuous,  Et.  Squirrel,  Et. 

^Sirloin,  Et.  Starch,  Ger. 
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Steppe.  Suit,  Et. 

Stereoscope.  -  Suite. 

Stereotype.  Sullen,  Et. 

Stipend,  Et.  Sully,  Et.,  (compare  Soil.) 

i  Straight,  (distinguish  from  Summary,  PI.  Et. 

'  Strait.)  Summons,  PI.  Et. 

Strategy.  Sumptuary,  Et. 

Street,  Et.  Sumptuous,  Et. 

Strict,  Et .,  (compare  Et.  .  Superannuated,  Et. 

of  Strait.)  ^Supercilious,  Et. 


Studious,  Et. 
y^Stupefy,  - ed ,  Et. 
Stupendous,  Et. 
Suavity,  Et. 
Subaltern,  Et. 
Sublunary,  Et. 
Suborn,  Et. 


Superficies,  Et. 
Superfluous,  Et. 
Supine,  adj.,  Et. 
Supplant,  Et. 
j  Supplement,  Et. 

*  Supplicate,  Et. 
Supposititious,  Et. 


Subpoena,  Et. 

Sure,  Et. 

Subsidiary,  Et. 

Surfeit,  Et. 

Substance,  Et. 

ys  Surgeon,  Et. 

Subterfuge,  Et. 

Surname,  Et. 

Subtile,  Et. 

Surplice,  Et. 

jSubtle. 

Surreptitious,  Et. 

Successor,  Et. 

Surtout,  Et. 

Succinct,  Et. 

Surveillance ,  Et. 

Succor,  Et. 

Survey,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Succulent,  Et. 

noun  from  verb.) 

Succumb,  Et. 

y  Suspicious,  Et. 

Sudden,  Et. 

Sustenance,  Et. 

Suffice,  Et. 

Suture,  Et. 

Suffocate,  Et 

Swarthy,  Ger. 

(Suggest,  Et. 

Sybarite,  Et. 

Suicide,  Et. 

Sycophant. 
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y  Syllable. 

Tension,  Et. 

Sylvan. 

Tentative,  Et. 

Symmetry. 

Tenuity,  Et. 

*  Sympathy,  (distinguish 
from  Compassion,  Pity.) 

Tergiversation,  Et. 

Termagant. 

Synod. 

Terminus,  Pl. 

Synonyme.  ^ 

,-Terra-  cotta. 

Terraqueous,  Et. 

Tableau,  PL 

Terrier,  Et. 

Taboo. 

Terse,  Et. 

Ni,  Taciturnity,  Et.,  (distin- 

Tessellated,  Et. 

i  guish  from  Silence.) 

Testaceous,  Et. 

Tactics.  ^Testament,  Et. 

Talis n  i  an,  Pl. 

Testy,  Et.,  (what  is  the  cor¬ 

Tally,  Et. 

responding  native  English 

^•Tantalize,  Et. 

word  ?) 

y  Tapestry,  Et. 

Teuton,  Pl. 

Target,  Et. 

Text,  Et. 

Tariff,  Et. 

Textile,  Et. 

Tavern,  Et. 

Theatre. 

y  Technical. 

Theist,  (compare  Deist  in  its 

Tedious,  Et. 

Et.  and  customary  mean- 

Telegram. 

ing-) 

^/•Temperate,  Et.,  (distin- 
/  v  guish  from  Abstemious.) 

Theocracy. 

Thesis,  PL 

/  Temporal,  Et .,  (distin-  /Thief,  Ger. 

f  guish  from  Temporary.)  ^  Thimble,  Et. 

Temptation,  Et. 

Thursday,  Et. 

Tenable,  Et. 

Tinsel,  Et. 

Tenant,  Et. 

Tirade,  Et. 

Tendril,  Et. 

Tissue,  Et. 

Tenet,  Et. 

Titillate,  Et. 

Tenor,  Et. 

Toast,  Et. 
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Toilet,  Et. 

Triennial,  Et. 

Tolerate,  JEt. 

Trifle,  Et. 

Tonsil,  JEt. 

Trinity,  Et. 

Tonsure.  JEt. 

Trite,  Et. 

Tornado,  PI. 

Triturate,  Et. 

Torrent,  JEt. 

^Trivial,  Et. 

Torture,  JEt. 

Trope. 

Tractable,  Et .,  (distinguish  Tropic. 

from  Flexible.) 

Trough. 

Traffic,  Et. 

Truce,  Et. 

Tragedy. 

Truculent,  Et. 

Trait,  Et. 

Tryst. 

Traitor,  Et. 

Tubercle,  Et. 

Trammel,  -ed,  Et. 

Tuesday,  Et. 

Trance,  Et. 

Tuition,  Et. 

Transcendent,  Et. 

Tunnel,  Et. 

Transept,  Et. 

Turbulent,  Et. 

Transit,  Et. 

Turgid,  Et. 

Transitory,  Et.,  (distin¬ 

/Turmoil,  Et. 

guish  from  Transient, 

Twaddle,  Et. 

Fleeting.) 

/Twilight,  Et. 

Transparent,  Et. 

Tympanum,  PI. 

Transverse,  Et.  ^Tyranny. 

Travel,  - er ,  Et. 

Tyro. 

Travesty,  - ed ,  Et. 

Treason,  Et.,  (compare 

Ubiquitous,  Et. 

Et.  of  Tradition.) 

Ultimate,  Et. 

Treatise,  Et. 

Ultimo,  (how  abbreviated 

Treble,  Et. 

Ultraist,  Et. 

Tremendous,  Et. 

Umbrage,  Et. 

Trencher,  Et.  • 

/.Umbrella,  Et. 

Trespass,  Et. 

Umpire,  Et. 

Trice,  Et. 

Unanimous,  Et. 

?) 
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Uncle,  Et. 

Venal,  Et. 

Undulatory,  Et. 

Veneer. 

Unguent,  Et. 

V'  Veneration,  Et.,  (distin- 

.  Uniform,  Et. 

'  guish  from  Deference 

Unison,  Et. 

Respect.) 

Until. 

Vengeance,  Et. 

Urbanity,  Et. 

Venial,  Et. 

Usury,  Et. 

Venom,  Et. 

y^Utensil,  Et. 

'-Ventriloquism,  Et. 

y  Utility,  Et. 

'-Veracious,  Et. 

% 

Utter,  Et. 

0  Verbiage,  Et. 

Verdict,  Et. 

Verdure,  Et. 

y* Vaccinate,  Et. 

✓Verify,  -ed,  Et. 

Vacillate,  Et. 

Verily,  Et. 

Vacuum,  Et. 

Vernacular,  Et. 

^/Vagabond,  Et. 

Vernal,  Et. 

^Vagary,  Et. 

Versatile,  Et. 

Vague,  Et. 

— -^Vertical,  Et. 

Valet,  Et. 

Vessel,  Et. 

„ppV  aliant,  Et. 

S*  Valley,  PI.  Et. 

*  Vanish,  Et. 

Veto,  PI.,  Et. 

Viand,  Et.,  (compare  Et. 

of  Victuals.) 

Variance,  Et. 

Vicar,  Et. 

Vase,  Et. 

Vie,  Ger. 

Vassal. 

Vigilant,  Et. 

Vault,  Et. 

Vignette ,  Et. 

Vaunt,  Et. 

^  Villain,  Et. 
y  Vinegar,  Et. 

^■Vehement,  Et. 

^V  ehicle,  Et. 

Virtuoso,  Et. 

Vein,  Et.,  (distinguish  Virulent,  Et. 

from  Artery.) 

Viscount,  Et. 

Velvet,  Et. 

Visionary,  Et. 
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Visual,  Et.,  (distinguish  Wassail,  Et. 

from  Visible.)  Waste,  Et. 

Vitreous,  Et.  Weariness. 

Vituperate,  Et.  ^Wednesday,  Et. 

Vivacious,  Et.,  (what  is^  Weird, 
the  corresponding  native  Welcome. 

English  word  ?)  Welfare. 

Vivid,  Et.  Wherry,  Et. 

Vixen,  Et.  Widow,  Et. 

Vizier.  Will,  -ful. 


Vocation,  Et.,  (distinguish 

Windlass, 

Et. 

from  Avocation.) 

Window, 

Et. 

Vociferate,  Et. 

Windrow, 

Et. 

Vogue,  Et. 

Wiseacre, 

Ger. 

Volatile,  Et.,  (what  is  the 

Witness, 

Et. 

native  English  ?) 

Wizard,  Et. 

Woof,  Et.,  (distinguish  from 

Volcano,  PI. ,  Et. 

.Volley,  PI,  Et. 

Warp.) 

Voluble,  Et. 

Worship,  Et. 

Volume,  Et. 

Wraith. 

Votary,  Et. 

Wreak,  Ger. 

Vouchsafe,  Et. 

Wrong,  Et.,  (compare  Et. 

Vowel,  Et. 

of  Fr.  tort.) 

Voyage,  Et. 
Vulgate,  Et. 

Yacht. 

Waggon. 

Yea,  Et. 

^Yeoman. 

Wallow,  Et. 

'  Yesterday,  Et. 

Wan,  Et. 

Wanton,  Et. 

Zephyr. 

Warrant,  Et. 

Zoology. 

Warrior,  Et. 
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